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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—»—— 


E Emperor of the French has allowed the Tribune to be re- 

erected in the Corps Législatif. As it was taken down be- 
cause it gave individual speakers too much importance, Paris 
fancies the Emperor intends to explain his decree in a parliamen- 
tary sense. It seems certain that he considers M. de Lavalette 
too reactionary, and has himself liberalized the law on the Press 
to be submitted to the Chambers. The necessity of asking per- 
mission to establish a paper is, for example, to be ended, and the 
multiplication of journals only prevented by the heavy pecuniary 
risk, A second letter explaining the first is expected on Sunday 
week, but the grounds for such expectation seem very vague. 





The Spanish Government has reorganized its Army by decree. 
Everybody is to be liable to conscription at twenty, but out of about 
100,000 lads who annually reach that age only 45,000 will be 
drawn, and distributed among army, navy, and marines. ‘The 
period of service is to be eight years—four in the active army, 
which will consist of 100,000 men, and four in the reserve, which 
will comprise the same number, but only be called out in the event 
of war. It is alleged that the decree causes great irritation, but 
for the present the terrorists seem to think themselves secure. 


The usual Ministerial banquets are ordered for the 4th, but Mr. 
Gladstone will give no dinner, to the amazement of many, who 
forget that Opposition dinners before the session commenced with 
Lord Melbourne. The Clubs will have it that one-half the party 
does not want to meet the other half ; a savage joke, which is thus 
far true, that it will be much more convenient if reconciliation 
between the advanced and moderate parties precedes their dining 
together. 








Yesterday week a meeting of 1,200 of the work-people of 
Messrs. John Bright and Brothers was held in the public hall at 
Rochdale, to present to Mr. Bright ‘‘an address of entire sym- 
pathy with and sincere respect for him, under the malignant 
slanders which had been urged against him as their employer.” 
The address was moved, seconded, and supported entirely by 
working men, who asserted that Mr. Bright had always shown 
his desire to improve their moral, social, and intellectual well- 
being, and prayed for his prolonged life at once as an employer 
and a statesman. Mr. Bright explained his opposition to the 
Ten Hours’ Factory Act, which he admitted had worked 
very beneficially, by saying that he did not wish ‘to trust 
a Parliament of landowners with the control and dispo- 
sition of labour and capital in this country.” And he still 
believes that the compulsory shortening of the hours of labour 
would not have answered, but for the simultaneous carrying of Free 
Trade, which gave so great a stimulus to the demand for labour, 
and raised wages, till shorter hours of labour produced more than 
the previous longer hours. Somebody writing to the Standard 
finds out that Mr. Bright’s workmen have twice struck against a 
threatened reduction of wages, which the writer,—oddly enough 
in a Conservative paper,—treats as due to the hard-heartedness of 
Mr. Bright. The Standard is very hard upon Trade combinations 
except when they are hard upon Mr. Bright; then some one in 
its columns finds out that “ public sympathy ” was with them. 


In the magnificent effort of oratory reviewing his own political 
career, delivered in the Rochdale Theatre last Wednesday, Mr. 
Bright passed in review his conduct on the Corn Laws, the Game 
Laws, the “taxes on knowledge,” the Irish question, the Reform 





question, and the Indian question, and found that on all he had 
maintained ‘‘ that the law and the administration of the law should 
regard with just and equal eye all classes of the people, and that to 
all questions of government, all great national questions, we should 
bring to bear those simple and sublime principles, the high and 
everlasting principles of a pure morality, which we derive, or ought 
to derive, from the religion which we profess.” Mr. Bright, we 
sincerely believe, does not overpraise himself when he says this, 
widely as we differ from many of his modes of applying these 
principles,—except on one point. Surely he never in his life ever 
tried to forgive his political enemies. ‘‘ Miserable writers and 
speakers of a miserable and hateful faction,”—such is his descrip- 
tion, in this very speech, of his Tory foes. Is that description of 
them an expression of ‘sublime and pure morality?” And yet 
this language is certainly the key to the enigma he seemed to 
worry himself about, as to the reason of the abuse which is so 
lavishly poured upon him. When a man heavily inveighs 
against a class, the class very naturally heavily inveighs against 
him in return, and being more numerous, manages to outdo him 
in invective; all of which invective, being convergent on one 
point, while the invective on a class scatters, as it were, in the 
air, produces the more striking effect which so much amazes Mr. 
Bright's imagination. We wonder that a man of such extra- 
ordinary imaginative power should not see the falsehood in all 
sweeping reprobation,—and at all events that, if he does not, he 
should not accept the destiny of being a mark for invective in his 
turn with greater equanimity. 


Some of the Professors of University College have issued an 
elaborate and ingenious document, in which they defend the recent 
action of the Council. In it they abandon the line first taken up, 
and if we are not mistaken, to some extent endorsed by Professor 
Key himself, in his letter to the Telegraph,—that it is a matter to 
be regretted and avoided to have a man eminent for his religious 
opinions (like Professor Newman, after the publication of his 
Phases of Faith),in any chair of a secular college,—and limit the 
objection exclusively to the case of the Chair of Philosophy of the 
Mind and Logic. In this we think that they have needlessly 
weakened even such case as they previously had. The first illustra- 
tion of the inconvenience of a theological reputation was taken 
from the case of a Professor of Latin, and the great argument, 
which was so much paraded, as to maintaining the ‘‘ balance of 
sects,” had as much reference to the Chair of Latin or Physiology 
as to the Chair of Logic. In point of fact, the special difficult; 
which is now raised about the latter chair has a far stronger 
application to the Chair of Modern History, which, like the Chair 
of Logic, has been filled by a divine, and in the case of Modern 
History by one of a wide sectarian reputation. If the Professors 
really see the danger they describe in filling the Chair of Philo- 
sophy, they should advise the Council to suppress both that and 
the Chair of Listory, which is still more open to the remark that 
theological bias miyht modify the Professor’s teaching on the sub- 
ject of his class,—and after that, perhaps, to suppress the College. 


Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions, so long ordered for the base of 
Nelson’s Monument, were uncovered on Thursday without any 
official fuss. The popular verdict upon them seems singularly 
uncertain, and the artistic one has yet to be pronounced. 


The Rev. W. J. Butler, M.A., Vicar of Wantage, still hovers 
uncomfortably on the verge of consecration. His most reverend 
and right reverend advisers, his Grace of Canterbury and the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, ** have concluded that the decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, having determined the 
position of our Church in South Africa to be that of a voluntary 
spiritual society, and that the letters patent held by Dr. Colenso 
confer on him no territorial jurisdiction or authority, there is 
nothing in his legal position to prevent the election of a Bishop to 
preside over them by those of our communion in South Africa, 
who, with ourselves, hold him to have been canonically deposed 
from his spiritual office.” In this sentence Lord Romilly’s most 
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important judgment is of course quite ignored, but even 80, the | 
Avchbishop and Bishop dare not advise Mr. Butler as yet to | 
accept. There is the very small number of clerszy and laymen | 
who agreed to elect him to be considered, aud the danger of schism. | 
Above all, there is the great home question of pay. The twenty- 
nine laymen did not “ pledge their order to make the needful | 
provision for their Bishop,” with which sagacious practical hint 
the Archbishop and Bishop conclude by commealing Mr. Butler | 
to God in their prayers. Only twenty-nine laymen, and no men- 
tion of money! Mr, Butler will not go. | 
Mr. Seward, wanting the Fenian vote for his master, took | 
it upon himself last October to ask for a record of the Fenian 
trials in Canada, couching the demand in words which implied 
that as the buccaneers had come out of the Union he intended to 
see fair play. The Canadian Government, though deeply irri- 
tated, resolved to commute the sentence of death to twenty years’ 
penal servitude, and Lord Carnarvon on November 24 approved 
the resolution. He repudiates in language far too weak any claim 
of the United States to ‘‘supervise” the action of British Courts, 
characterizes the invasion as a ‘‘ wanton and lawless attack,” de- 
clares that the idle threats employed by the Fenians have not made 
mercy easier, and warns all intending filibusters that in future they 
will be visited with the extreme penalty of the law. It is not a plea- 
sant despatch for Englishmen to read. It would, of course be horri- 
bly unjust to hang men who otherwise would not have been hanged, 
because Mr. Johnson had bought votes by impertinence to Great 
Britain, but that impertinence should either have been ignored, or 


much more indignantly and curtly repelled. 


The President has selected the Times’ correspondent at Wash- 
ington for his political confidant, who communicated Mr. John- 
son’s ideas in an able letter to the Times of this day week. 
On the general tenor of these political confidences we have com- 
mented elsewhere, but here we may notice also the almost 
pathetic complaint of the President that ‘‘ the expedient course ” 
is now taking rank in Congress far above ‘ the constitutional 
course.” The President is as impassioned on the subject as the 
Jacobites about our change of dynasty. ‘There was a time 
when men considered the Constitution first when they framed 
laws. Now they occasionally mentioned it in an accidental man- 
ner. Some one on looking round discovered the Constitution, with 
much the same sense of astonishment, apparently, which a man 
who was watching the stars might experience when he discovered 
a new planet.” Is Mr. Johnson speaking of himself? When, standing 
on the steps of the Governor's house at Nashville, he told the ‘Ten- 
nessee slaves that they were free by his own fiat as Governor of the 
State, he himself was tolerably careless about the Constitution,— 
indeed, as unconstitutional as he could well be, in the interest of 
the Union. But since, from the Observatory of the White House, 
he ‘‘discovered” the Constitution, he seems to us to have seen 
nothing else ; even the Union itself has been ** occulted” by it. 


Lord Elcho delivered an able address this day week to the 
miners of Midlothian at Dalkeith, in which he pointed out how 
much the law had done for collieries, and how much more it 
could do for the protection of miners, by provisions of the same 
class. In Belgium every inspector is obliged to go down every mine 
under his supervision four times at least each year. In the United 
Kingdom a single inspector has no less, he said, than 900 mines. 
Lord Elcho went on into the general subject of Trades’ Unions, 
and announced the very probable appointment of a commission to 
investigate the relation of capital to labour both here and abroad, 
with special relation to combinations intended to act on wages. 
Lord Elcho’s speech was, as usual with him, really fair and candid, 
though of course biassed against the Unions. He was evidently 
gratified that the Scotch miners reposed no less personal confidence 
in him for his Tory line on the subject of Reform. 


Mr. Horsman made also a very telling defence of his Reform 
policy at Stroud on Thursday,—advocating for his own part a 
reform of the suffrage on the model of the Poor-Law suffrage, 
with plural votes, varying with rental and evidence of professional 
intelligence. Much of his speech was wise and sound. What is 
unwise and unsound is his evident disbelief that the working class 
have any practical business with legislation, any real grievances 
to remove, any new policy to inaugurate, which the present Par- 
liament would not remove and inaugurate just as well. He speaks 
rather as if the defect in the Constitution were theoretical, not 
practical ;—as if we had the best possible Legislature, if working 
men could only make believe that they had a real share in electing 
it, It is this which makes Mr. Horsman’s practical proposals 





“ss . a 
sound hollow, and as if he wished to take away with one hand 
what he gives with the other. 


It is announced, but only ia one of Reuter’s summaries, that tivo 
journals in Washington supposed to reflect the President's ideag 
threaten that he willarm. He will call on the Army and Navy. 
rathor than endure treason. Navies cannot do much to suppress 
internal liberty, the regular army is only 55,099 strong, Scattered 
over half the Union, and the volunteers, who are nearly a million 
are all on the popular side. If the President were so ill advised, 
he would simply offer a quick and satisfactory solution of the pro. 
blem how to depose him. ‘There are too many ditches in Americ, 
for the ‘‘ man on horseback.” 


There are, it appears just 39,736 houses with a rental of 109), 
or upwards situated in Parliamentary boroughs, and of these 
20,541, or more than one-half, are in London. Only three towns, 
Manchester, Liverpool,and Birmingham, have more than 1,000 such 
houses, and only eighteen have more than 209. Rents do not rap 
so high in any but the great manufacturing towns, but it is curious 
to note how comparatively small is the number of really wealthy 
persons still dwelling in towns. Even of these 40,000 houses at 
least half must, we imagine, be shops. 


The Bavarian Government has followed up its declaration that 
it will adhere to Prussia, by a note calling on all South German 
Governments to hold a conference for a common military 
organization upon the Prussian basis. The meaning of all this 
activity seems to be that Bavaria is frightened for the Palatinate, 
which, in the event of a successful attack by France, she would 
lose. The idea of her statesmen is, therefore, to make it the 
interest of Prussia to defend her, yet not to part with any of their 
independence. Count von Bismarck does not approve this idea, and 
Bavaria will probably be informed at the proper time that if 
Prussia is to defend her, Prussia must be enabled to see that she 
is ina position of defence. The German Parliament meets on 
24th February, and to it the Prussian Premier will probably 
reveal some portion of his views as to the ultimate fate of the 
South. 


Mr. Gladstone arrived in London on the 29th ult., after a short 
stay in Paris, where he accepted an invitation from the Society 
of Political Economy. He made them a speech of some length, 
about which the French papers are enthusiastic, but it was 
delivered in English, and has not been reported. The only 
noteworthy sentence which has reached England implied that Mr. 
Gladstone hoped to witness the total abolition of English custom- 
houses. We suppose he really said he hoped to extinguish all 
customs except upon alcohol and tobacco, a practicable, if not a 
wise idea. 


A subscription has been set on foot to defray the expenses of the 
suit with Sir ‘Thomas Maryon Wilson, to determine the rights of 
the Lord of the Manor and of the Copyholders respectively in 
Hampstead Heath, which deserves public support. Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson maintains that he ‘ considers Hampstead Heath 
as his private property ;” that ‘* the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood have no rights on the Heath ;” that ‘‘ every one walking over 
it is a trespasser, and might be indicted as such ;” that “ there is 
no one who can claim pasturage on it ;” that he ‘‘has the power of 
building on the Heath, either by granting or by taking the land 
forcibly ;” and that, so far from being willing to dedicate a certain 
portion to the public upon obtaining the right to build upon 
another part of the demesne, “he would make no compromise—no 
promise,” his ‘+ wish being only to turn the Heath to account by 
building on it an Agar Town,” or, in other words, ‘ cottages for 
poor people on short leases.” He admitted that, in doing so, 
‘“‘there would be a great outcry, of course,” but denied the power 
of any one ‘to interfere or oppose him in anything he might do,” 
and he is acting accordingly. He has followed his theory up “ by 
commencing the erection of a large dwelling-house on the upper 
part of the Heath, near the flag-staff ; by stripping the turf off a 
great portion of the lower Heath, on which the foundations of a 
block of small cottages are already laid; by enclosing another 
large portion for a brickfield ; and by excavating and selling sand 
at the rate of thirty loads or more per diem.” ‘The copyholders, 
on the other hand, maintain that they have the right of pasturage 
for their cattle, of cutting heath and gorse for fodder and litter, 
the digging of sand and gravel for their own necessary garden 
repairs, and of using the Heath for enjoyment and recreation. 
These rights they hope to establish by the suit, before the question 
of purchase can be treated of, for they of course materially affect 
the value. ‘The question is one of general interest to Londoners, 
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—— 
and we hope that an ample ‘ protection fund,” subscriptions to 
which will be received by both Messrs. Barnetts’ and Messrs. Ran- 


some’s Banks, may be raised. 


A deputation of the Harveian Society waited on Monday on 
Mr. Walpole, to call his attention to the increase of infanticide. 
Thesociety propose nearly twenty preventive measures, the princi- 

of which are—that infanticide should no longer be murder in 
the first degree, but in the second ; that the proof now required 
that the child has been fully born should be dispensed with ; that 
the parish should be able to tax the father for the child's sup- 

in 5s. a week, instead of 2s. 6d.; that nurses should be 
registered ; and that the workhouse should receive illegitimate 
children, subject to a tax on the mother. Of tise suggestions the 
first and second are clearly required, but the Houses will hesitate 
over the third, which scarcely punishing a well-to-do seducer, 
fines a labouring man in more than half his income for years. 
Opening the workhouses would save the children, but it would 
also increase immorality. 


Lord Clarendon took the opportunity of a meeting of the West 
Herts Agricultural Association to defend the system of giving 
prizes to labourers. He said the man who remains many years 
in the same place, who brings up many children without parish 
aid, and who puts money in the savings’ bank, does good service 
to the community, and ought to be sought out and rewarded. 
Very good! suppose we all subscribe for a reward to the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, who has done all those things! Why on 
earth cannot Lord Clarendon tell the truth—that it is very con- 
venient to squires to find hinds who will live vegetable lives with- 
out taxing the parish, and so they try to make such lives as credit- 
able as may be? The men have either been properly paid, or they 
have not. If they have not, the offer of a reward for living on 
their wages is a cheat; if they have, it is surplusage. Nobody 
pays a curate for living on his wages. 


We have at last a trustworthy account of the French expedition 
against Corea, which appears to have been a somewhat dis- 
creditable affair. Admiral Roze took his fleet up the river to 
Kanghoa, the Corean capital, and summoned the King to punish 
his Ministers for murdering Frenchmen. The King asked him to 
send an embassy, which was declined, but in two attacks on small 
posts on the river bank the Admiral lost 60 men of his 600. He 
therefore resolved to retreat, plundered the royal magazines, took 
the library as a present for the Bibliotheque Imperiale, and burnt 
the city for no reason at all. He then returned to Shanghai, 
whence, unless prevented by orders from home, he will return in 
the spring, to give the Coreans another lesson in civilization and 
the wickedness of murder, pillage, and arson. 


The Pall Mall Gazette points out one more of the many pecu- 
niary oppressions to which Londoners are exposed. The price of 
fish in bulk at Biilingsgate is probably not half what it was thirty 
years ago, while its price at the West End has not diminished. 
We have repeatedly pointed out the enormous profits obtained by 
& few dealers in English fruit, and we believe the poulterers’ 
demands are quite as unfair. We want open markets in West 
London, where producers can hire stalls, and so be free of the 
monopolists ; and we should have them, were there any frecholds. 
Why does not the Marquis of Westminster, who is trying so 
many experiments, try this also, building a couple of good markets 
like. the Paris Lalles, in which no single dealer shall have more 
than one shop ? 


The Greek Government is about to raise its Army to 31,000 
men, of whom 14,000 will be active. This is intended as a reply 
to certain menaces from Turkey, the Sultan being extremely in- 
dignant at the aid afforded by Greece to the insurgents in Crete. 
He wanted, it is said, to declare war, in which case the Eastern 
Question would have been on us again, but was dissuaded by his 
Ministers. Relations between Athens and Constantinople are, 
however, said to be ‘‘strained,” which means, we presume, that 
either Cabiuet would fight, if it could declare ‘a war with limited 
liability.” 


Mr. Milner Gibson met his constituents at Ashton on Tuesday, 
and his speech was reported to London by telegraph. It was not 
worth the expense. He said trade was flourishing, and praised 
the French Treaty ; said that the policy of a Ministry sometimes 
flourished when the Ministry itself was out of power, and believed 
Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill did not go far enough. It was more 
of a middle-class than a workmen's measure. If the Tories brought 
in a good Bill, so good that a part of their own followers seceded, 
one Cave of Adullam might be balanced against another, and the 





faithful on both sides carry the measure through. Altogether Mr. 
Gibson was smooth, and frank, and unsatisfactory. 


A conference, which includes some eminent names, is sitting at 
Exeter Hall, of persons interested in reforming the present system 
of licensing. It appears from the discussions on Tuesday and 
Wednesday that Reformers of nearly all sections are agreed that 
the present system is bad, that magistrates grant licences care- 
lessly, and that drunkenness is on the increase. ‘The majority seem 
to be of opinion that there should be one licensing authority for 
each district—-there are two now, magistrates and Excise commis- 
sioners—and that a majority of the ratepayers should have a right 
to veto the grant of any licence. Liverpool, however, goes a 
step further, and will not under its new Bill grant a licence to any 
house under a certain rating or without a tax of 35/. a year, thus, 
as Liverpool thinks, limiting the sale to respectable householders. 
That is not a bad idea, if the conference really desires to secure 
more order in publichouses, but we fail to see how it is to diminish 
the sale of liquor. If there is one good shop in a street instead of 
two, twice the number of people will go to that, the owner, if he 
be wise, will raise his rent sharply, and the liquor will be as much 
adulterated as before. We wish some one town would try the 
experiment of abolishing the sale of liquor to be drunk on the 
premises altogether, and allowing any shopkeeper to sell it, pro- 
vided it was taken home. ‘The lower classes would then be placed 
by law exactly in the position in which the well-to-do place them- 
selves voluntarily. ‘There would be genuine freedom, yet all 
enticements to drink would cease. 


It is pretty evident that the cue of the Liberal chiefs just at 
present is to be quiet. Mr. C. Villiers, who is a genuine Reformer, 
and who can speak, has been asked to address a meeting in his 
own borough, but declines, on the ground that his attendance 
might fetter his action in the House. Reformers have not long to 
wait for the Government programme, and till that is out all meet- 
ings must now be half-hearted. 


The coroner's jury assembled to inquire into the accident in the 
Regent’s Park has returned a verdict equivalent toone of accidental 
death. ‘They add that it arose from the heedlessness of the crowd, 
recommend that the police should have power to order persons 
off unsafe ice, urge a reduction in the depth of water, praise “ ice- 
men, park constables, police, parochial authorities, and others,” 
‘“commend the Royal Humane Society to public consideration,” 
and generally express themselves in the tone of an embodied public. 
Their remarks are sensible enough, but Dr. Lankester was quite 
right in striking them out of the verdict as irrelevant. The 
business of the jury was to ascertain and state the cause of the 
deaths, not to write a leading article in short paragraphs. 





Further sums of gold have been withdrawn from the Bank of 
England, and all importations, amounting to about 250,000/., 
have been purchased for export to France. Altogether the export 
movement to France during the last fortnight has reached a total 
of about 1,250,000/. ‘The sum taken from the Bank of England 
is nearly 650,000/. 

The dealings in the Consol market have been limited, and 
prices have been occasionally depressed. Yesterday, however, the 
‘Three per Cents. left off at 903 for the present, and 90} for the 
next account. Chilian scrip has ruled flatter, at § to  prem., but 
touched yesterday 1 to 1} prem. The stock of bullion in the Bank 
of England is 18,890,422/. ; in the Bank of France, 26,877,620/. 


The following statement shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Jan. 25. Friday, Feb. 1, 


Mexican oe 
Spanish Passive 22 ee 22 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe oe 14} oe 14 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. ee ee * 57 ee 57 
e - 1862 e oe oe 5a oe 5A 
United States 5.20's .. 723 72g 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Jan, 25. Friday, Feb 1. 


Great Fastorn .. oe ee oe oe . at a 33} 
Great Northern ee oe oe oe 121 oe 120 
Great Western.. ee oe os ee ee 55 o4 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. ee ee oe 13) 1.9 
London and Brighton ° ee 9 os 8 e 85 
Loudon and North-Western oe - oe 1233 oe 123} 
London and South-Western oe os os a ee 83 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe ow oe 1s oe 1s 
Metropolitau .. oe oe ee oe oe 1325 ee 123 
Midland... oe ee ee oe oe oe 1242 os 1.3 
North-Easterv, Berwick .. oe oe oe 106 oe Le 
Do ork... ° oe oe ee ol ee O95 
South-Kastern ee oe oe ee 74 ee 73 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~>———_ 


IMMEDIATE PROBABILITIES. 


i oy odd process, though a very natural one, is just now 
going on in political society. Everybody is asking with 
a genuine interest, which, as usual when Englishmen are 
excited, involves a genuine contempt for grammar, “ How are 
things going to go?” Everybody answers with more or less 
decision, for everybody has his theory, and his friend who 
knows, and his pet bit of special information,—sometimes 
true, but always misleading,—and his “ internal conviction,” 
but the net result of forecast out of it all is miserably little. 
Undecided men keep secrets well, and the Reform secret has 
accordingly been admirably kept. All that the most careful 
observers can do, unless they are either party chiefs or so 
powerful as to be virtually Cabinet Ministers, is to study the 
general drift of things, to winnow carefully the sound grains 
out of the chaff of political gossip, and to remember at every 
turn that, although in the long run the nation governs, in the 
short run the election of Ministers belongs to the House of 
Commons. Even then they will, if reasonable men, aware 
that Cabinets are subject to fluctuations of opinion, try to 
frame two sets of prognostications, one on the datum of a 
Tory Reform Bill, another on the datum of its omission, 
—delay and omission being practically synonymous. In the 
former case, that of Reform promised in the Queen’s Speech, 
they will, we imagine, come practically to these conclusions. 
The debate on the Address will be very dull, and the House 
will in reality get through all business, except possibly foreign 
affairs, in a more or less listless and hand-to-mouth way, until 
the Bill is actually on the table, provided always that it must 
precede the Estimates, if they involve new expenditure. Once 
on the table, the Bill, if good,—that is, if the Radicals will en- 
dure it,—will be swept through without any such opposition 
as would induce or force on an immediate change of Ministry. 
The silent sense of convenience which so often rules the House 
will operate irresistibly, even if Mr. Bright makes a fuss, which 
if the Bill is sound he can hardly afford to do. The Bill 
passed, the Opposition will stand exactly in the same attitude 
as if it had not been brought in, with one difference, which 
we will point out below. That attitude is the key to the 
situation. Failing a Bill, or after passing a Bill, the Liberals 
can, if united, at any moment resume power. They have a 
majority of seventy, which would be greatly increased by a 
dissolution, whether before or after the Bill; before, because 
the towns would punish all hesitating members; after, because 
the new electors would be eager to exercise their power. The 
single impediment in the way of a strong Liberal Government, 
able either to carry Reform or use the results of Reform, is the 
want of unity in the Liberal ranks, and it is on the removal of 
this want that all noteworthy gossip turns. Such gossip will 
be found, when analyzed, to reduce itself to two statements, 
which may be put too broadly or too narrowly, but which are 
in their essential meaning true. The aristocratic Whigs, 
backed by the whole Liberal plutocracy, are not willing that 
the Radicals should have so complete an ascendancy as Mr. 
Gladstone’s dictatorship would secure them. They say it is, 
in the first place, unfair, because they at all events bring the 
counties, and the petty towns, and the cousinhoods, taken to- 
gether a great body of seats. They say also that Mr. Glad- 
stone, though a political genius from whom they are in the 
main willing to accept ideas, is Scotch by descent on both 
sides, and has that perfervidum ingenium of Scotland which in 
politics is equivalent to fanaticism in religion. They fear he 
will go too fast and too far. They allege also that, though a 
political genius, he has a difficulty both in managing and 
electing men, carries his earnestness not only into the measures, 
but into the patronage of the Government, and even into Mr. 
Brand's department. He can govern England, but not society ; 
conciliate masses, but not cliques; upset an argument, but not 
an intrigue ; expose a sophism, but not a drawing-room plot. 
He is a sabre without scabbard, which will secure victory in a 
battle, but will also cut your legs in an accidental jostle. 
They wish him therefore to have a scabbard in the shape of 
a Premier who will not blunt his edge, but will keep it for 
needful occasions—a thorough man of the world, with the 
tact of the world, who knows men, and lives among men, and 
can select men, and who, without ruling Mr. Gladstone, will 
remind him that he is to be leader of English Liberals, and not 
only of English Liberals sitting for large towns. In short, they 
want Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone to form a Ministry, which 
they think, supported at once by the nation and the “connec- 





tions,” would be the strongest formed since 1832. For theirpur. 
pose Earl Russell, thougha Whig of Whigs, will not altogether do 
He is a steel scabbard, and the sabre in it, even when undrawn, 
hits about unpleasantly. Of course, if Earl Russell is deter. 
mined to reign, the cousinhoods will not oust him, and the 
plutocrats cannot ; but they hope he may be persuaded to let 
his principles secure their triumph through his self-denial, 
instead of through his leadership. If he is, they cannot belieye 
as they have said in the Edinburgh Review, that Mr. Gladstone 
will, for the sake of the appearance of power, weaken its 
solidity. With Lord Granville he can do anything, for he 
will have behind him for the first time a great body of 
members who will support him without requiring to be con. 
vinced, who will fill up every accidental gap his own measures 
may produce in the Liberal ranks. In fact, he will haye 
behind him what Pitt for some years had—the nation and the 
families of 1688. Without some such combination, they say 
the Liberal Ministry will remain weak, so weak that it ig 
better to let the interregnum continue, and merely use the 
party majority to prevent grave mischief. 

There is a reality under all this drawing-room chatter which 
it behoves genuine Liberals to look at with some care. It js 
quite certain that as far as the nation is concerned Mr, 
Gladstone is the elected Premier of Great Britain, but for the 
session it is not the nation, but the House of Commons, which 
is the electing power. The ideas we have quoted, however 
they may strike the Liberal party out-of-doors, strike Liberal 
members in-doors as true, so far at least as the strength of the 
new Ministry is concerned. If it is to be strong before the 
new suffrage is conceded, it must be backed by the hereditary 
members and their allies, the nouveaux riches. That is the 
fact, be the credit or discredit of such a fact what it may, 
and the only point to be seriously considered is whether the 
strength so obtainable is worth obtaining so. Is a strong 
Ministry with Mr. Gladstone as heart, preferable to a weaker 
Ministry with Mr. Gladstone as head? Granted one great 
postulate, we are not prepared to say it is not, but that postu- 
late is Mr. Gladstone’s cordial assent to any such arrangement. 
He has a distinct right to the next Premiership if he claims it, 
and for Liberals to place the slightest pressure upon him in 
the matter, to desert him, or hint at desertion, is neither more 
nor less than cowardly faithlessness to the man who is rapidly 
converting their loftiest dreams into working policies. If he 
would rather govern directly and visibly, the party is bound to 
wait till its right wing is in better temper, is in fact conscious 
that it must either accept Mr. Gladstone heartily, or be 
content to go without power. That wing must be quick in 
deciding, too, for if they wait till the new House is elected 
they will have to accept much harder terms, to treat with 
Mr. Gladstone as chief of a following stronger than them- 
selves and the Tories put together. But if Mr. Gladstone 
should agree that force is as valuable to a Ministry as 
wisdom, and assent heartily to any such arrangement as 
the one suggested, there is no reason why his followers 
should mutiny on his behalf. He is said—but sayings of that 
kind are always more or less apocryphal—to object decidedly to 
the cousinhoods’ nominee, but the choice is unfortunately very 
limited. They have not a chief who can be considered entirely 
unexceptionable. If any combination is to be effected between 
the people and the aristocracy, the number of possible names 
to represent the weaker side is exceedingly small. Gossip 
touches five or six, but careful winnowing reduces them to 
four—the Duke of Somerset, Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, 
and, as some say, Mr. Cardwell. The Duke of Somerset is a 
“ dark horse ” to the public, and would, besides, make far too 
real a Premier for a Cabinet of which Mr. Gladstone must be 
heart and brain. Lord Clarendon would be intolerable to the 
true Liberals, who cannot forget his conduct in Paris about 
Belgium, and in Ireland about Birch, and would, we strongly 
suspect, ultimately land the party in some ecclesiastical scrape 
of the most serious kind. Mr. Cardwell would not represent 
the instincts of the party which demands a representative, an@ 
is, besides, in the Lower House, as well as a weak man. There 
remains Lord Granville, cousin, as he said himself, of the three 
great Houses, Gowers, Cavendishes, and Howards, persona grata 
at Windsor, genuine Liberal of the soft Morpeth kind, acute man 
of business—in iron especially—one of the finest tempers alive, 
and a man who can be trusted to choose Bishops, being in 
ecclesiastical matters a sound Liberal without Voltairianism. 
We should prefer Mr. Gladstone as Premier, but we see no 
grave reason why, if he suggests that combination, it should 
not be accepted. And the Ministry would indubitably be 


strong, strong enough, we almost believe, to put down a 
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London Vestry ; and we want strength, strength to carry the 


Reform Bill, strength to rule a House elected by a novel con- 
stituency, strength to beat down with something of hauteur 
fhe interests which are opposing all manner of useful progress. 
The Continental truce is drawing to a close, the struggle be- 
tween capital and labour is becoming a war, we have our 
South in Ireland,—if strength be attainable without faithless- 
ness or sacrifice of principle, let us at least make ourselves 


gure of strength. 





MR. BRIGHT’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


AR. BRIGHT has seldom pronounced a speech,—and he 
{VL does ‘pronounce,’ rather than merely speak his speeches, 
though he has one of the simplest of styles, for every syllable 
with him has its separate weight,—with a grander total ora- 
torical effect than that in which at Rochdale on Wednesday 
night he surveyed the course of his political life, and found it 
very good. The political greatness of Mr. Bright, as well as 
his political weakness,—and without the weakness of which we 
speak the greatness could not be,—consists in his presenting us, 
so far as a politician can present us, with a magnificent natural 
phenomenon, in the midst of an exhibition of political works of 
art. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, is a highly finished work of 
art, an accomplished thinker and reasoner, relying often far too 
much on the perfect temper of his reasoning powers, and find- 
ing with intense disgust, after he has reached his conclusions, 
that men in general often refuse to draw an inference. Mr. 
Bright, on the other hand, if you compare him with other 
mien of equal distinction in the House, is a work of pure 
nature, a sort of perpetual hot-spring of political instincts, 
bubbling up like the Iceland Geysers in their cold climate, 
with political impulses as hot, as powerful, and as little 
altered by any artistic modifications due to his reasoning 
powers, as the Geysers themselves. This it is which makes 
it apparently so difficult for other politicians to understand 
Mr. Bright, and for Mr. Bright to understand other poli- 
ticians. He scarcely even fancies, as most other politicians, 
whatever their prejudices, at least fancy of their own creed, 
—that his convictions are founded upon reasoning at all. 
He knows, for the most part, that they are instinctive, and 
scarcely ever takes the pains to defend them by any process 
except that of eloquent assertion and reassertion. He throws 
xp a great stream of mixed passion and generous sympathy, 
—covers a number of neighbouring politicians with scalding 
steam, is soundly cursed by them in return, and on the next re- 
turn of the periodic tide within him, simply repeats the process, 
adding sometimes a dash of naif wonder at the malignity with 
which scalded men inveigh against the scalding spring. ‘ Why 
eannot they keep out of the way? How can he prevent hurting 
them, if they will expose themselves to the stream of his wrath ? 
He is only himself, and why should a great natural force be 
curbed because the artificial beings living within its range of 
force don’t enjoy its seasons of activity?’ Thus, or some- 
what thus, Mr. Bright meditates on the malignity of his 
detractors. It is his singular greatness and, as we said, also 
his singular weakness, that he is a reservoir of mighty natural 
forces amidst men who, if they have, as doubtless some of 
them have, equally strong political passions, have not the gift of 
expressing them with such extraordinary naturalness and ease. 
Where those around him strive to reason with more or less 
success, and those even who do not reason at all, weaken, by 
attempting to wash over with a feeble superficial colour of 
reason, their inherent instincts or prejudices, Mr. Bright 
never varies. He sends forth year after year the same fervid 
tide of political feeling, most of it generous, much of it just, 
all of it vigorous, but all of it also unreasoned, and therefore 
needing interpretation, modification, conditioning, before it is 
of any real use in moulding the convictions of those who do 
not already agree with him. Nothing is more curious than to 
see men who do not really share his strong political emotions 
at all, but who are men of rather cold ordinary under- 
standings, trying to emulate Mr. Bright’s style, and only 
tucceeding in parodying it. 

The speech at Rochdale is Mr. Bright’s apologia, so far as 
the word is not a sarcasm when applied to a man who never 
apologizes even in the ecclesiastical sense, for his career. 
And it illustrates in almost every line what we have said of 
the vast unsifted forces of his political nature. He traces, 
no doubt justly, much of the present warmth of his democratic 
feeling to the Quaker doctrines with which he was early 


penetrated. “Of all the religious sects which have appeared | : ‘ 
in the world, certainly since the corruption of the Christian | the Ten Hours’ Bill,—by violent antipathy to the party who 





Church, it is that which of all others has most taught the 
equality and equal rights of men. I venture to say that it is 
remarkable for another thing,—that probably more than any 
other body, within its borders, and in its service, personal 
ambition is practically unknown.” In a later passage of his 
speech Mr. Bright inveighs with his usual vigour against 
Parliament for not upsetting the Established Church, 
like the Parliament of Italy,—but there is not, and 
as far as we remember never has been, a vestige of 
reason assigned for this fierce animosity of his to the Estab- 
lished Church, except that he himself was brought up 
amongst a purer sect, where personal ambitions are as much 
as possible kept out of the Church organization. Yet he 
speaks as if his own intense, half generous, half fierce dislike 
to a Church supported by the State, were sufficient reason for 
every one else to reject and repudiate it. “Take the case of 
the Church. One does not like to say much against the 
Church, because the Church always says that she is in danger, 
and I would not add to her fears; but the Church just now 
reminds me very much of that old woman of whom the 
doctors asked what was the matter with her, and she said that 
she did not know, but she felt very badly in her inside.” 
What a vehement and unreasoning scorn is expressed in that 
sentence! And if we ask for the reason of it, we doubt if 
there really is any in Mr. Bright’s own mind, except that he was 
early imbued, as he tells us, with a Quaker horror of associating 
any earthly rank or dignity with spiritual duties. Again, Mr. 
Bright speaks with truth and his usual eloquence of the consis- 
tency of his public life, and tells a most touching and impressive 
story of the origin of his agitation against the Corn Laws. 
“Tn the year 1841 I was at Leamington, and spent several 
months there; it was near the middle of September, when 
there fell upon me one of the heaviest blows that can visit 
any man. I found myself left there with none living of my 
house but a motherless child. Mr. Cobden called upon me 
on the day after that event, so terrible to me and so pros- 
trating. After some conversation he said, ‘Don’t allow the 
grief, great as it is, to weigh you down too much. There are 
at this moment in thousands of homes in this country wives 
and children who are dying of hunger,—of hunger made by 
the law. If you will come along with me, we will never rest 
till we have got rid of the Corn Laws.’ . . . . I recollect at 
that time I took to myself something of prophecy from the 
lines of one of our poets. When that day shall come, I 
thought,—then 
“« Shall misery’s sons and daughters 
In their lowly dwellings sing ;— 
Bounteous as the Nile’s dark waters, 
Undiscovered as their spring, 
We will scatter o'er the land 
Plenty with a secret hand.’ 

« And so exactly has that prophecy been fulfilled, that if you 
will turn to the Parliamentary books, you will find that from 
the year 1846 to the year in which I speak,—more than four 
hundred millions, I believe five hundred millions, pounds’ 
worth of food which the Corn Laws were intended to pro- 
hibit have been imported into this country, and have been 
eaten on the tables of the English poor.” That fine passage 
exactly expresses the sort of impulse,—though scarcely its full 
aggressiveness,—which animated Mr. Bright in the Corn-Law 
agitation. While Mr. Cobden reasoned and laboured toconvince, 
Mr. Bright assumed their iniquity, bitterly denounced them, and 
assured the rich, in his own favourite Scripture language, that 
“the poor should not always be forgotten, the patient abiding 
of the meek should not perish for ever.” We watched him 
closely throughout that campaign, and can remember that 
while he never spoke without producing an immense effect on 
those who were already of his mind, he scarcely ever uttered 
a speech either calculated or intended to convince those 
who were intellectually wrong, but not selfish at heart. 
On that, as on all other subjects, he reached his own con- 
clusions per saltum, and then brought his artillery to bear 
on those who would not,—not on those who could not, 
—believe with him. Then, as often since, especially on the 
politics of our Indian Empire, he arrived, by virtue of his warm 
popular sympathies and equally warm antipathies to aristo- 
cracy and oligarchy, at a just conclusion, but never contributed 
much to help others who had not the same gift to arrive 
there too; indeed, hurt by the violence of his invective, their 
conversion was not unfrequently retarded. And since, misled, 
as he has sometimes been,—as he owned the other day to his 
own Rochdale operatives that he once was in the matter of 
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advocated a great reform, he sometimes comes to a wrong con- 
clusion,—and more frequently, again, as in the case of Reform, 
for instance, comes to a partly wrong and partly right, because 
wholly impulsive conclusion, and since yet in these cases also 
he uses the same strong language, it is not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Bright, in spite of his real greatness, in spite of the 
fullness of pity that there is in him for human misery, and the 
greater fullness of indignation that there is in him for human 
oppression,—has to complain, as he does in this speech, of the 
scant measure of success he has achieved. We heartily believe 
him when he tells us of the generosity of his political purposes. 
There is truth in every word when he speaks of his passionate 
desire to make “the law of justice and benevolence felt 
throughout the whole land, and to raise the people to the 
highest level of comfort and instruction, of morality and free- 
dom ;” and there is, if possible, a deeper truth still imprinted 
on his words, when he speaks of purging away the abuses which 
selfish power has perpetuated. Mr. Bright’s nature is essen- 
tially passionate, noble, and generous. But he ought not to 
wonder at the anger he excites. He never speaks without an 
angry brow. Like Luther, he derives much of his inspiration 
from resentment. And he never condescends to reason with 
his foes. He includes honest opponents who would change 
their minds if he could convince them,—which he never tries 
to do,—and selfish monopolists, in one common condemnation. 
He is a great natural phenomenon among men who treat 
politics chiefly as an art; and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that his mind and theirs scarcely ever intellectually meet. 





THE POLITICAL PROFITS OF THE RECESS. 


NE of the strangest of the many strange phenomena of 
sleep, is the power which the mind appears to retain of 
carrying on certain processes. The problem which puzzled 
the schoolboy just before bed-time is in the morning clear to 
his lightened brain, the recitation which at night he “could ” 
not retain comes before breakfast readily to his tongue. The 
brain must have slept in some sense, and yet it has gone on 
with its work. The Recess is the sleep of Parliament, and 
not infrequently presents this among others of the phenomena 
of bodily rest. Apparently, it is true, the slumber has been 
most profound. The chiefs of Her Majesty’s Government 
have been more than usually silent, not one having given a 
hint of either their policy or their hopes. No despatches 
have appeared from the Foreign Office, no pamphlets from the 
Admiralty, no domestic projects have been allowed with care- 
ful indiscretion to ooze out from the Home Secretariat, no 
promises have been made from the Treasury to keep expectants 
at once alert and submissive. Even the usual talkee-talkee 
between Members and their constituents has been of the most 
subdued kind, and those useful indiscreets, the “ subordinate 
members of Her Majesty's Government,” have held their 
tongues with the fidelity of Freemasons, possibly for the 
same reason. On the other hand, the chiefs of the 
Opposition have emigrated almost en masse in search of 
brighter skies, very naturally, considering how cold the phy- 
sical atmosphere has been, very prudently, considering how 
hot the political atmosphere threatened to become. Even 
their followers have been quiescent, Mr. Bright alone, who 
is scarcely a follower, having been very active, and that, his 
enemies would say, if they carried on our simile, only in his 
capacity of nightmare. The sleep has been deep, but, never- 
theless, the Parliamentary mind will, we think, when it 
awakes on Tuesday find that it has decidedly advanced. That 
puzzle, for example, which in August so greatly perplexed the 
House, whether workmen do or do not desire to enter the 
Constitution, will be found to have become clear in sleep. In 
August every one doubted, in February doubt will be a mark 
of political incapacity. The workmen do care, care so much 
that their foes have changed their tone, and instead of charg- 
ing them with indifference, accuse them of revolutionary 
fervour and oppressiveness. This is a most important gain 
to the political mind, compelling it to be definite, to decide 
clearly whether the people are to obtain or to be refused their 
will. The sum is not worked, but the factors are known, and 
to arithmeticians one-half the work has already been per- 
formed. The second puzzle, too, about the feeling of existing 
constituencies has got itself many steps forward. There was a 
doubt prevalent in August which, though little talked about, 
weighed heavily with Liberal members, whether it was very 
dangerous to vote against extended franchises. Would not 
the electoral aristocracy in their hearts rather approve a 
course which confirmed their monopoly of power? Members, | 


as 
whether Liberals or not, live among the rich, and ag the 
rich are always comparatively content, they could not be 
quite sure. That doubt also has been resolved. Members 
have been among their constituents, and what is equally 
useful, away from their constituents, and have become aware 
in a thousand ways of the truth that opposition to Reform 
is dangerous to their seats. The main body of their cop. 
stituents, though not earnest for Reform, are not opposed 
to it, are disposed to think that, on the whole, their leaders 
are in the right in increasing the popular power in the House, 
while the left wing, the 20 per cent. of convinced voters, who 
hold the balance of power, will punish any lukewarmnegs jp 
the matter. Itis, therefore, far safer to vote straight than to 
avoid voting, and Liberal purpose gains new fixity and con- 
fidence. When principle and interest suggest the same course, 
one can be very dogged and frank. The grand problem of 
dissolution, again, has got itself resolved. Very strong Liberals 
doubted in August what the effect of a dissolution would be, 
a doubt strengthened in some degree by a human dislike to. 
be taxed, but the doubt has been considered in slumber, and 
it is now clear that the new House, if elected to settle 
Reform, would contain at least thirty more Radicals and a 
hundred more members, with strict “instructions” to adhere 
to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, whatever they may be. A 
dissolution, therefore, is now the interest of the Liberals, 
and not the interest of the Tories,—quite a light to the 
average political brain. And, finally, there was a puzzle 
as to time, a grand doubt whether the House would 
not act more wisely and, moreover, be more contented if 
Reform were postponed for at least another year. That, also, 
has been removed, it having become quite clear during the 
Parliamentary slumber that delay, whether expedient or inex- 
pedient, is impossible,—that if the kettle is not taken off the 
fire, the water will express its own opinion by coming out of 
the spout. That also is a resolution which tends greatly to 
clearness of view, and the definiteness of purpose which such 
clearness is sure to involve. Altogether the Parliamentary 
world, though still perplexed upon points, still inclined to 
bewilder itself with figures, still dubious whether it ought 
to act as it well knows it must act, feels that sleep has done 
it good, that it knows its lessons much better for the rest, that 
many of the obscurities and dullnesses and fancies about 
impossibility, which are apt to bother just before bed-time, 
have been chased away in sleep. 

The Recess, too, has taught people much in another way. 
The English public, partly owing to an impression that the rock 
which the sea eats away is somehow stronger than the sea, and 
partly to their memories of Sir Robert Peel, have an idea that 
Tories, for some reason or other, govern more strongly than 
Whigs. The Tories always enter office with a hazy prestige 
of that sort, and this time the Recess has helped greatly to 
clear it away. Very little has been done, and that little very 
badly. The only “big thing” to do has fallen to Mr. 
Walpole, and he first wept and then messed it. No Whig, 
not even Sir George Grey, could have shown more weak- 
ness in the Hyde Park affair, and no Radical would have 
been half as weak. Lord Derby has done nothing visible 
to the constituencies except give peerages, baronetcies, and 
garters for reasons not very appreciable, make the ablest 
political lawyer in his party a judge, and the heaviest political 
lawyer in his party Attorney-General. General Peel is going 
by and by to spend money. Sir John Pakington is going 
by and by to waste money. Lord Stanley has kept the secrets 
of a secret department very carefully, but the little which has 
oozed out as tq his action has not been altogether pleasant. 
If he was strong about the Alabama case, which involved the 
luxury of snubbing Lord Russell, he was weak about the 
Tornado, which only involved justice to fifty sailors and the 
honour of the flag. Lord Carnarvon has done something, but 
his despatch to Canada upon the Fenian sentences, though 
defensible on high grounds, is certainly not marked by any 
especial strength. Mr. Hardy has not done anything yet per- 
ceptible, has not even exhibited that energy in snubbing 
vestrymen for which the public craves, as people in certain 
diseases are said to crave for acids. Lord Cranborne, indeed 
if report speaks true, has done something, but then Lord 
Cranborne’s success is just the success the public does 
not see. If he governed India as well and as long as Dun- 
das, the constituencies would set his superciliousness against 
his success, would consider him as member for Stamford, 
instead of as Great Mogul. Of course in time it may prove 
that the Ministry have been devising great things, that their 





silence has been that of the sailor’s parrot, and then there will 
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be a reaction, but meanwhile the general effect of the Recess 
has been to dissipate their prestige of personal strength. They 
are not stronger than Whigs, for anything the public can see, 
and Whig weakness, though it provokes, does not excite any 
sense of disappointment. It is but a vague prestige which 
they have forfeited perhaps, but then it must not be forgotten 
that in England time is against every Ministry. Every 
Cabinet must of necessity be always making enemies, and 
exciting rancours, and disappointing hopes, and unless it gets 
constantly new support is always becoming weaker. This 
Cabinet has obtained no new support, has rather lost the sup- 
rt of an impression which, whether well founded or ill, had 
smoothed its path to power. All this while the Whig leaders, 
instead of trying and failing in anything, organizing “ new 
combinations,” or losing freshness in that silent warfare of 
half political, half social intrigue which always goes on 
beneath our overt politics, have with great wisdom and self- 
denial succeeded in doing nothing. They have not incurred 
throughout the recess the faintest obloquy, or ridicule, or 
attention of any kind, beyond a few paragraphs of the Morn- 
ing Post kind about the receptions they have encountered in 
Italy and France. They return reinvigorated and unim- 
ached to face men who have been at work for six months, 
who have made the average number of blunders, and who 
have been incurring day by day the dislikes which wait on 
wer. On the whole, the Recess must be pronounced to have 
been favourable to the Liberal side. 





THE “FREE CHURCH IN A FREE STATE.” 


Government of Italy is about to commence a very 

great and, it may prove, a very dangerous enterprise. 

In a country where the Church has for centuries been all- 
powerful, and among a population entirely Catholic, it is 
about to separate the Church absolutely from the State, in 
other words, to surrender formally the right of the layman to 
rule, or even to influence, the priest. Unable to devise any 
scheme for reconciliation with Rome which would be accepted 
at once by Pope and layman, Ricasoli has resolved, as Cavour 
did before him, to make reconciliation needless, to sever the 
connection between the two powers, and leave each to pursue 
its own way in anger or in peace. The scheme has been 
brought forward, oddly enough, as a financial measure, but its 
religious bearings have none the less been carefully explained. 
The right of nominating Bishops is to be surrendered by the 
King, and they will henceforward be selected absolutely by 
the Pope. The State ceases to interfere as to the distribu- 
tion of dioceses, or the area of parishes, or the administration 
of churches and cathedrals. The Bishops will require no ex- 
equatur, and will enjoy no rank beyond what the faithful may 
of their own free will accord. The right of nomination to 
cures and of dismissal from cures will remain with 
the Church alone, that is, the Bishops, and with her 
also will rest the obligation of maintaining them. All 
clerical dues become free-will offerings, irrecoverable by pro- 
cess, and all clerical property will vest wherever those who 
give it choose. Monasteries may accumulate millions, if the 





not reject the contemptuous authorization to do with churches 
what they will. They might refuse to receive State pay, but 
cannot help receiving back from the State two-thirds of the 
property which once was theirs. They must submit, and the 
property once sold, must rely on their own superiors for in 
come, and on the people for contributions in aid of what it 
pleases Scotchmen to call the “sustentation fund.” They 
must yield, and the hope of the Italian Government is that 
when they have yielded religious services will go on as usual, 
while the State will find itself relieved from an incubus, 
absolutely free from the necessity of negotiation with a power 
as great as itself, and inextricably mixed up in its affairs. 
The great corporation is, as respects the State, pulverized, and 
each bishop and curé is merely an Italian trained to a par- 
ticular profession, liable to the ordinary law, and subject to 
ordinary responsibilities. If the secret thought of Ricasoli 
could be revealed, he would probably be found to believe that 
as animosities died out the State would regain much of its 
old authority, would, for example, be able to influence the 
appointment of Bishops as it influences the election of 
Mayors, to vest curés with offices such as_ registrar- 
ships, which would make the clergy once more civil ser- 
vants, and to pass rather strict laws upon the subject 
of the contract between the priest and the Church. In 
any event, the State is rid, as he thinks, and Cavour thought, 
of an unendurable burden, and people and priests are left 
to fight out their fight alone. If the Church oppresses, 
the people will hate that, and not Government; if the people 
oppress, the clergy will fight them, and not the State ; if the 
two become reconciled, the Parliament is relieved at once of a 
load of duties, enmities, and embarrassments. The Italian 
Government, in fact, take the view of the English political 
dissenters, not affirming that it is unlawful for the State to 
maintain the Church, but simply asserting that it is inex- 
pedient. 

We fear very much that the view will be found to be 
mistaken. The difficulty of reaching any other solution is in 
Italy so great in degree and so peculiar in kind, the roots of 
the Church have grown so deeply into the temporal structure, 
and Italians are by nature so little enthusiastic about creeds, 
that Ricasoli may be justified im trying an experiment which 
will, at all events, produce a deep chasm between the present 
and the past of the Italian Church. But he forgets, and his 
colleagues forget still more completely, that in denying 
the obligation of State support he is renouncing the right 
of State control. That may be safe in countries where the 
population, divided into many sects, refuses, as in America, to 
yield to any one of them a moral ascendancy. It may be 
safe also wherever, as in Scotland, the people who rule the 
State are also the direct rulers of a Church conterminous 
with the kingdom. But it remains to be seen whether it is 
prudent in acountry where there is but one Church, and where, 
from the principles of that Church, the laymen who govern 
the State can exert no direct authority over her affairs. It 
has not proved prudent in Preland, where, if Protestant states- 
men had their way, they would re-establish those Catholic en- 
dowments and that official control of the Catholic Church 


Church will, and the State will have no more right to inter- | which the Italian Government now proposes to sweep away. 


fere than if the monasteries were proprietary schools. 


The | It does not succeed altogether in America, where in one place 


estates of the Church, as a great corporation allied with | the State and the Church were lately in open conflict about 
the State, are to be sold, one-third absorbed by the Trea- leducation, and in another will shortly be at war with 


sury and the remaining two-thirds vested in rentes, which | bayonets and cannon. 


Mormonism is a perfect example of a 


the Church will administer at discretion, subject only to the | free church in a free state, where the Church is really be- 


obligation to pay 2,000,000/. a year in salaries to cures. 
Every privilege of the Church, save this right to two-thirds 
of its old estates, is absolutely withdrawn, and every dis- 
ability, except two—that it cannot hold real property (which 


lieved in, and the State does not like the working of the 
arrangement. In Italy, the Church, once declared free, becomes 
simply a vast corporation, possessed of a monopoly of religious 
teaching, religious services, and religious organizations. All 


may be defeated by trusts in foreign hands), and that it can- | power, financial as well as spiritual, over cash-box as over 


not receive a legacy made on the testator’s death-bed. In 
every respect Catholicism is to be reduced at once to the 
position which it holds at this moment in Ireland, the unen- 
dowed, unprivileged Church of the majority. 


| 


! 


| 


pyx, over rentes dedicated to God as well as over men 
and women dedicated to the Church, must, from the prin- 
ciples of the Church, centre in the priesthood ; that priest- 
hood is organized, and will remain organized, as a scientific 


It is stated on good authority that the Papal Court, if | hierarchy, and the Papal Court will be able uncontrolled 


driven to extremities, will accept this remarkable proposal, 
which, however, will be carried out, whether it is accepted 
willingly or not. Fortunately for the Government, the pro- 
positions of the Bill are all negative, so that the priests have 
no opportunity of displaying their readiness for martyrdom. 

ey might resist an order to take the oath of allegiance, but 
cannot compel the State to tender it; might resign by scores 
rather than allow their bishoprics to be abolished, but can- 
not help a permission to create as many or as few as they 


like ; might die before the altars of their cathedrals, but can- | 





to impose its own faith upon every congregation in the land. 
It will appoint none but Ultramontane Bishops, they will 
appoint none but Ultramontane curés, independent Bishops 
will be silenced as summarily as Convocation would, had it 
been free, have silenced Dr. Colenso, and independent curés 
will be turned out to starve, in a celibacy which dismissal 
makes useless, but opinion perpetual. The control of the 
entire religious life of the people will be transferred from 
Parliament, that is, from the nation, to a small camarilla of 
priests responsible only to a self-elected corporation—the 
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most frightful catastrophe which could befall a nation, | there as pure evil and falsehood than as truth. The purest light 
and more especially a nation which, like the Italian, holds | transmitted through that medium would be held bythe Northern 
that the only refuge from priestly arrogance consists in | Republicans as darkness. So we suppose President Johnson's 
Secularism. Of course, if the congregations paid their priest, | choice of a confidant can only have been made with the wish to 
as among English Dissenters, a lay influence would gradually | show how little he cares whether he irritates further the North. 
arise, though that is not found to be very powerful in Ireland, | ern opinion or not. If this is the true motive of Mr. Johnson's 
or even among Protestant Wesleyans, but this will not be the | confidences to the Times’ correspondent, it is a very foolish 
case. The Church of Rome has enough to render its curés jones and if he really thinks the Zimes a good medium for 
independent of starvation, and will spare no device to | transmitting his own ideas to the American people, his judg. 
increase its property until, as in Belgium, it can rely | ment is weak indeed. 
on the unhesitating obedience of its clergy, its monks, and its| Nor is our opinion of Mr. Johnson’s wisdom much improved 
religious women, can throw a terribly large vote in elections, | when we pass from the curious channel he has selected for g 
and can at will paralyze national and systematic education. | political manifesto to the substance of that manifesto itself, 
Suppose the clergy to stir up the people to resist compulsory | The President began by saying that the light in which he 
education. Is the State not to punish the clergy? Yet they | viewed public affairs at the present moment was, “ thata 
are but using in the cause of ignorance the freedom the State | minority in the country is seeking to impose its views on the 
has given them to use in the cause of religion, have nothing to | majority.” Now, the President tells us afterwards how he 
fear from secular dislike, nothing to hope from secular re- | gets his supposed majority,—by adding all the whites of the 
gard. On all questions of education, marriage, divorce, burial, | Southern States to the Democratic minority in the North. 
oaths, and philanthropic organization, the action of the Church | considered, no doubt it is possible that a majority might be 
will overlap the action of the State, and sooner or later the | obtained; but then so considered, at what period of the war 
two must come into collision. The Church will be no weaker | was it not far truer than at present? At no time during the 
for the battle than it is now, but the State will have lost | war was Mr. Lincoln’s majority so great at the North as the 
its best weapon—the ultimate power of the purse. Now, if | Republican majority is now. Even after the taking of Atlanta 
a Bishop teaches that an oath of allegiance is immoral, the | and the successful march of Sherman to the coast, there was 
State can confiscate his revenues ; then, the Government will | no such complete extinction of the pro-Southern minority in 
have no resource except to try for sedition a man who can | the Free States as at the last autumn elections. If, then, Mr. 
plead that he is only obeying his conscience, and using Johnson means anything, he means that it was unconstitutional 
the liberty the State has given him. The State hardly | to wage the war against secession at all,—even more unconstitu- 
succeeds in holding its own under such circumstances, even in | tional than it is now to wage the war still going on against the 
a State full of cities like Belgium ; and in Southern Italy and | social principle which caused secession, and which if fostered into 
Sicily, where cities and roads to them have alike to be built, | new vitality will, in another generation, cause secession again. 
it will run imminent risk of being defeated, or of a position | We are far from absolutely certain that in the narrowest legal 
like that of the Government in Ireland, unable to advance in | sense the North were ever justified in putting down secession. 
any direction without the consent of a caste carefully sepa- | But if they were,—and had not Mr. Johnson professed that they 
rated from human influences, and deliberately trained into | were he would not now be acting President of the United States, 
impracticability. — it is contemptible to deny that they are still better justified 
We have stated only the political argument, because it is|in digging out the root of the rebellion than they were in 
only that which immediately applies to a country in which | violently reducing its flourishing proportions to a stump. The 
the Catholic faith is universal. The priests of that Church | only difference between then and now,—and it is a difference 
have always claimed, and the laymen of that faith have | which Mr. Johnson seems to think of the most vast import- 
always admitted, that the right of settling Creeds belongs | ance,—is that war has ceased, and with it, as he argues, all 
exclusively to a priesthood elected by priests. Less than a|the supposed war powers. On which ground he maintains 
hundred men, not in any way representative, decreed that |that the disloyal white population of the Southern States 
belief in the Immaculate Conception, in itself a very thin | have resumed their full ancient political privileges in the 
deduction from an old dogma, was essential to salvation ; and | Union, and the loyal black population of those States lost all 
some hundred and fifty millions accepted the decree, as they | right to the protection promised them by the President and 
will also accept next year that of the Assumption, a tradition | re-affirmed by Congress in the Constitutional Amendment, 
without warranty of any kind. In liberating the Church, there- | which reserved power to Congress to enforce the abolition of 
fore, Ricasoli gives up no national power such as a ministry in | slavery “ by appropriate legislation.” Either, according to Mr. 
England would, under similar circumstances, give up, no exist- | Johnson, an ex-rebel State, still disloyal, must exercise all its 
ing right of the layman to say what faith the national Church | ancient political privileges of perfect equality with all the other 
shall profess, or what cult it shall pursue. But he sur- | States with which it was, two years ago, at internecine war,— 
renders the possibility that at soge future time the nation | or it must remain at war. There is no intermediate con- 
may regain its rights, the last faint chance that the people | dition. As it lays down its arms, it takes up its votes. If it 
may one day perceive the truth that the nation, which is the | once ceases fighting against you with guns and bayonets, it 
whole, has a moral right to be sovereign over a church, or | resumes énstanter all its rights to fight the same cause far 
a hundred churches, which can be only part,—to tell its priests, | more effectually with voting papers and Acts of Congress. 
as much as its lawyers, what law they shall expound. That | There is no power in the Constitution to commute the capital 
does not matter at this moment for Italy, but what does | punishment of war for anything short of full political equality. 
matter is that a powerful caste, which is organized until it | From the very scaffold the defeated South should pass straight 
moves with one will and thinks with one brain, which has |into the halls of Congress, and there be indulged with an 
formally and officially declared war on civilization, and which | unlimited right to cabal against the victorious power. “To 
believes progress deadly to the soul, has been released at once | refuse these States admission into Congress is,” said the Presi- 
from the restraint of the national power and the attraction | dent, “to wipe out the States from which alone Congress 
of the national purse. The Catholic Church in Italy will | derived its existence. It professed to abolish the original and 
stand in the position of the Catholic Church in Ireland, which | elementary principle of its being. Jt was as if the creature 
certainly is not favourable to order, content, or progress. turned round upon the creator and attempted to destroy him.” 
This is strong language. If we may without offence employ 
mas - it, we would say, that considering that in this sense “ the 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMUNIQUE. creature’ had been making war against “the creator” for 
F proof were wanting of President Johnson’s deficiency in | more than four years, it seems a very much smaller amount 
political sagacity,—which unfortunately it is not,—it | of blasphemy to refuse “the creator’’ the power of sending 
could not be better illustrated than by his recent somewhat | representatives to the “creature,” than to point guns and 
bizarre choice of a political confidant. The Zimes’ corre-| bayonets at the former, as was actually done. The truth is, 
spondent in America is evidently an able man, and can put that Mr. Johnson’s present language is absolutely and mon- 
Mr. Johnson’s ideas into masculine and telling English ;- but | strously inconsistent with the whole policy of the war. If he 
the last of all courses for gaining them a friendly hearing in | had formerly regarded the States as the creator, Congress a3 
America would be, we should think, to send them to the | the creature, how could he have declared for doing by fire and 
United States vid London, and to choose as his medium of | sword what he now declares it political blasphemy to do by 
publication our leading organ in England. Absolute truth | law and civil process ? 
itself reflected back on America from the great pro-Southern| Mr. Johnson maintains indeed that there is no (physical) 
journal of England would, probably, be more likely to be received | danger to the nation from giving back the old political power 
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to the disloyal population of the South, and if he could show 
this to be in any degree true, it would be at least a rational, 
if not a satisfactory argument ; and as much as this cannot be 
said of many of those which he employs. But how does he 
attempt to show it ? Only by dwelling on “ the weakness to 
which the South has been reduced,” and insisting that it 
would be “unavoidable that it should obey the North, the 
stronger power,—the power with available foree at its back.” 
But obey the North in what? Not in agreeing to deal fairly 
with Yankees at the South, not in abolishing slavery Lond fide, 
and giving the freedmen their full rights in courts of justice, 
for the South do not do that now,—even betore they have re- 
covered their political power. There is no justice either for 
Northerners or freedmen, and the last are simply at the mercy 
of every cut-throat. The only thing in which the South is at 
present prepared to obey the North, is in doing whatever the 
North supports by an army, and while Mr. Johnson is Presi- 
dent this is simply nothing atall. Secessia is prepared to obey, 
no doubt, rather than risk another war just now. But she 
will very likely not even be prepared to obey in another ten 

ears, unless during that ten years everything be done in the 
South to foster the spirit of justice, and freedom, and civil 
equality which alone creates the political tie existing between 
the free Northern States, and to extirpate that evil spirit of 
caste which feeds what is called the martial independence of the 
South, and stimulates its hatred to the commercial and demo- 
cratic North. The President's plea, therefore, that the South 
must obey the North as the stronger power, comes, under a 
President who never uses that power, and declares it unconsti- 
tutional to use it, solely to this,—that the South will not dare 
to secede again while the North retains its great superiority 
of strength, unless an external war gave it a better chance ;— 
but that till that period arrives there is neither the right nor 
the wish in the Executive to deprive it of the power to cherish 
every spring of alienation from its Northern neighbours, or 
to murder its own loyal population as it, at its own sovereign 
will and pleasure, shall think fit. 

The President’s English confidant, in his holy wrath at the 
impeachment policy of the Radical party, declares, with less 
than his ordinary shrewdness, that it cannot be asserted ‘“ that 
Mr. Johnson prevents necessary legislation. The majority of 
two-thirds is secured, and the veto can always be rendered 
inoperative.” The worthy critic seems to forget that no 
“legislation,” however ‘necessary,’ is of the least effect which 
is not put in force by the executive authority. And he well 
knows that Mr. Johnson not only does not enforce the Civil 
Rights’ Act, and the Freedmen’s Bureau Act passed over 
the President’s veto, and does not try to recommend the 
second Constitutional Amendment, but that he openly en- 
courages the South to set these Acts, as unconstitutional, 
at defiance. It can scarcely be thought a great matter for 
Congress to be able to pass Acts which its executive officer 
declines to enforce. So far from there being anything in the 
plea which the President’s English confidant makes for him, 
that by his open sympathy with the South he encourages 
the Southerners to have patience, and delays what the 7imes 
correspondent calls “a revolution,”—which is, by the way, 
precisely what the President says that the South has no 
strength for,—that seems to us precisely the ground which 
renders his removal a wise and just, if a feasible policy. What 
the President practically effects is this,—he inspires the South 
with hope that the policy of the Republican party will be 
reversed, and in the meantime stimulates all those migchievous 
practical tendencies which would begin to multiply in every 
direction the moment it should be reversed. Now, this is the 
true political crizae of the President,—for which, and in all pro- 
bability not for any fancied political corruption, he ought to 
be removed. When the South first submitted, they not only 
accepted at once the Constitutional Amendment abolishing 
slavery, but were willing and anxious to recognize the generosity 
which insisted only on political changes of this kind striking 
at the root of the rebellion. Had Mr. Lincoln lived, the 
South would have accepted the Civil Rights’ Act, and the Freed- 
men’s Bureau Act, and the temporary military government also. 
The spirit of these Acts would have been fairly incorporated 
in Southern law and justice, without any murmuring worth 
speaking of. But Mr. Johnson soon showed them that from 
him they might expect much better things,—a total over- 
throw of the policy of the war, and the power to reconstruct 
Southern society on the old anti- Yankee and anti-negro ideas. 
This is, indeed, what, in one form or another, he has eagerly 
defended their right to do, and sometimes in effect even coun- 
selled them todo, He has positively advised them to refuse the 


last constitutional amendment proposed by Congress, and has 
been the open apologist of disloyal and murderous outbursts, 


| like that at New Orleans, against the spirit of equality and 


freedom. If this is not a grave political crime, we do not 
know what is. At all events, we are quite sure of one thing, 
—that the boldly cynical arguments of his English confidant 
and apologist in the Times will not add to his popularity in 
the Northern States. Mr. Johnson is not, we suspect, at all 
likely to be proved guilty of corruption. But that he is guilty 
of treason to the cause for which the North has been fighting, 
no one proves more conclusively than his English friend and 
admirer. 


CHURCH-GOING. 
——@—— 

[The following are the real reasons of real men,—written without 
either of them having scen or discussed the other's reasons,— 
who both believe in the Divinity of Christ, for the courses indi- 
vidually pursued by their writers with regard to Church-Going. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 

—_—_»——. 
WHY I GO TO CHURCH. 
HE Pail Mall of Wednesday has explained why ‘“ gentlemen” 
at large,—whom I am quite sure it (if any one) understands, 

—go to Church ; but it has not explained my reasons for doing 

so at all. And as it is just possible that in dealing with this 

rather awkward abstraction, it may set off one man’s reasons 

against another's till its ‘ gentlemen’ dwindle down to rather dim 

and unreal figures, I think it may be even more instructive in 

this case to explain, as far as even this is possible (for who really 
knows himself thoroughly ?) why one real man goes to church, than 
why gentlemen in the abstract, who are very diflicult to know, do so. 

I go to church chiefly, then, as far as I know myself, because it 
is the greatest of allreststome. I don’t mean such rest as the old 
lady meant, who gravely told a friend of mine that she should miss 
him sadly because his church had been the only place in which 
she could get a comfortable nap,—but rest in the highest sense of 
the word,—an ability to pray with less effort than one usually has to 
use in solitude, a real stimulus to the conscience, the intellect, the 
imagination, any faculty that assists in realizing the actual life of 

man, and getting beyond it to the Spirit of God. This is partly, I 

believe, the effect of the Liturgy, which always strikes me afresh 

with a new sublimity, and partly the effect of the collective life 
of the congregation. It certainly is not wholly the Liturgy, for 
the Liturgy read in private, beautiful as it is, has far less power, 
nor is it wholly the collective life of the people, for in Dissenting 

congregations, where the minister is supposed to lead the service, I 

think the sense of absolute isolation and inability to join is usually 

oppressive,—mental solitude without its calm. It has always 
seemed to me that the common life of man is not realized withous:. 

a common language of prayer such as the Liturgy supplies; that 

the common language, on the other hand, never has its full mean- 

ing or is interpreted with its full intensity without some hint or 
symbol, such as a single congregation affords, of the depth, and 
breadth, and variety of the common life. The Dissenting con- 
gregation, having no common language, except the hymns, always 
scems to me to full asunder during the prayers, to wander away 
in all directions (as, indeed, I fancy it usually does) from the 
minister's little private footpath, which cannot suit many, and 
often suits none but himself. Now, the hymn is at best, 

in spite of Sir Roundell Palmer, very seldom indeed a 

masculine form of human devotion; and even in church I more 

often catch myself criticizing the sentimentalism of the hymns, or 
their quaint and artificial imagery, than joining heartily in them. 

Besides, the hymn changes from place to place, and day to day, 

and it is one essential part of the rest which I find at church to 

be uttering the old wants in the old ways, in the very words 
which, let history be as doubtful as it may, we know to have 
interpreted the emotions and hopes of Christians week after week 
and day after day, almost ever since that wonderful life, by which 
chiefly prayer was rendered possible, was lived amongst us. ‘To me, 
though I am not at all sure that ‘‘ gentlemen” in the abstract feel 
the same thing, it is not always easy, sometimes very hard, to 
pray,—not from doubt, but from feebleness, from heaviness, 
from a difficulty in lifting off that rubbish and fret from 
the mind which keeps down the deepest part of it. Now, to 
me, the solemnity of a language which seems something like 
the language not of men, but of man in his deepest nature, 
when spoken by a multitude of voices, has generally the effect 





of lifting off this pressure upon the mind, and setting one’s 
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nature free to express, without irritating distractions, its real 
burden of want. For my part, I sincerely believe that this is not 
an operation of the individual imagination, but a real fact of 
social worship,—that three or four hundred people (if there ever 
are as many), really praying together, lend true help to cach other 
in getting rid of the little weights and worries on. the spirits, and 
in discerning the common object of prayer. ‘There can be no 
question at all but that in a large business meeting with a common 
object, the sympathy really helps discernment of truth. A true 
orator will tell you that he never sees his own course of thought 
vividly till he has fixed his audience’s mind upon it too. Itis un- 
questionable that very different persons in hearty sympathy see 
more in any subject of common interest when they are together than 
they do when they are separate, because they see partly with 
each others’ eyes, and also attend with an intensity increased 
by the others’ presence. And if this be so, I am sure I do not see 
why I should ascribe to mere imaginative influence a fact of which 
I have no doubt,—that common prayer for the common objects of 
all men is easier prayer, truer prayer, prayer with a more vivid 
apprehension of God, than the same prayer uttered alone. When 
I heard last Sunday a wee boy, by whom I happened to be sitting, 
whisper earnestly, but very low, in answer to the ‘“ Lord make 
clean our hearts within us” of the rector, “ And take not Thy 
Holy Spirit from us,” Iam sure I felt and saw infinitely more force 
and meaning in the prayer than I should have done alone. And 
though, of course, the characteristic influence of public worship 
is not of this kind, for one cannot even guess what is individual 
to more than one or two of the congregation, yet the strong sense 
of community which one does get, is in itself no weak stimulus to 
a fagged and often feeble spirit. 

This chiefly, then, is why [ go to church, that I see and feel 
many things at church as I should not see and feel them at home, 
weak places in my own heart, weak and strong placesin the world, 
and above all, purposes of God’s, and meanings in the words and 
actions of Christ. But I don’t think this even is the only reason. 
Church gives me better than any other place what is to me 
a very fascinating glimpse of the strange variety and equally 
strange similarity of ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men.” You may 
get this to a certain extent at a theatre, where no doubt the play 
of different persons’ character is more visible and easy ; but then 
at a theatre you would scarcely suspect what an anxious and 
difficult and serious thing life is; though at church, on the contrary, 
you cannot help realizing very vividly that there is a good deal of 
trifling and rubbish about it too. In church I see, as I see nowhere 
else, the whole grotesque effect, the real burdens, the real feeling 
of sin, the real want, the real worship, which make lifé so great, 
and yet also all the little pettinesses, the variety and glitter, and 
formalities and affectations which make life so small. I certainly 
do not go to church, as the Pull Mal! says so many do, to please 
my wife, for, on the whole, it does not please her. She is always 
insisting on this latter aspect of people in church. She says it 
is generally a show sort of place, where the new bonnets are shown 
off, and a solemn sort of etiquette gone through which rather 
makes religion more unreal than real. She cannot bear the 
fashionably dressed women, and the loud formal responses, and 
the turnings at the creed, and the ceremonial scenic effect of the 
whole affair. She likes a quiet village church, she says, 
where the ploughmen go in their smock-frocks, and a homely 
old rector scolds them quietly in the pulpit for their 
shortcomings, but the fashionable clement in church seems 
to her to be a parody on religion. I canuot see this, for my own 
part, for she herself always puts on her best bonnet to go; and as 
I do not think she thinks much of it during the service, I do not 
see why other women also dressed in their best should necessarily 
be thinking of their more gorgeous costumes. But this is her way 
of looking at it, and if I went only to please her, I should not 
go very often. Indeed, our parson, who is in training for a 
fashionable preacher, and already, it must be owned, rather a 
hollow formula,—he glides into the pulpit with velvet reverential- 
ness, and moderates his voice with disgusting tenderness, and 
receives the child at a baptism with a paternal ostentation of 
pathos that moves even me to wrath,—so enrages my wife, that 
she says she is always wrestling all sermon time with a morbid 
desire to throw a Prayer Book at his head, which would be very 
uncomfortable for me in a social point of view, as well as a breach 
of the peace. And I admit for myself that the one great take-off 
in going to church is the sermon. For six years back I think I 
have heard only twelve sermons at most with the slightest touch of 
reality in them, and this is a dreadfully unremunerative proportion. 
I am speaking seriously, when I say that I for one should go to 
church twice as often as I do at least, if I had not to listen,— 








often from really good men’s lips,—to the trash which they append 
to their texts. If L could successfully abstract my mind durin 
the sermon, or might, as the Contemporary Review, I think on 
poses, go away before it begins, or stay only when a men, is to 
preach who usually has something to say, the Church ser. 
vice would be to me a pure and unalloyed gain. But it 
vexes my soul to be told such nonsense as I hear often there 
and to be told it is part of one’s faith. You might just as well 
have a comic song after the Messiah at Exeter Hall, as have the 
sermons one usually hears after the Church Liturgy. It jars the 
whole tone of mind, and I come out often in a supercilious frame 
of spirit which I really cannot help, when the Liturgical part of 
the service had left me rested and refreshed. This is why I don’t 
always go to church. Why I do, when I can, in spite of my wife 
not very much wishing it, I think I have told, as well as it ig ip 
my power to tell it,—but that is not very well, after all. 





WHY I DON’T. 

[ DON’T go to church, and [I do not know why I should mind 

stating, in the interests of truth, the reasons which really 
induce me to abstain from that usually beneficial custom. Two 
of them are of the baser sort, and as we are telling the truth, it is 
best perhaps to mention them first, and make a clean breast of it, 
Owing to accidental circumstances, not worth explaining here, I 
am under no social, or domestic, or friendly compulsion to go, 
Nobody is scandalized because I stay at home, nobody grieves, 
nobody quotes me, or is at all likely to quote me, as an eyil 
example to my neighbours and the parish. If anybody did, my 
wife perhaps excepted, it would make no difference; but they do 
not, and one great reason for going to church as a regular habit 
of life is in my case absent. ‘Chen I have reasons for enjoying 
one day of quiet at home. It is my only day in the week of per- 
fect mental rest, a rest which would be entirely gone if I were 
forced to listen to anything on any subject, theologic or otherwise. 
It is the only day on which I feel master of my whole time, can 
do what seems good to me without feeling that a duty is being 
neglected, can sit in a chair without either the reality or the pre- 
tence of other occupation. It is pleasaut aud healthful so to sit, 
pleasant and healthful to be at ease, pleasant and healthful to be 
clear for twenty-four hours of the small worrits and big tasks 
which take all paradisaical savour out of English life. My nature 
would be a worse nature without it, and if I wanted church ever 
so much I should go on week-days. It seems to me that the 
clergy, with their quiet lives, never understand this crave for reat, 
never comprehend how fiercely active the intellectual life of a 
politician always is, whether he be Member, or writer, or philan- 
thropist. ‘These reasons weigh, and weigh heavily, though, even 
were they both absent, I should not be able to bring myself 
habitually to attend church. I could not do it, and I am about 
to try to state honestly why. ‘‘Churcb,” as we use the word 
every week, implies an hour and a half of worship among other 
worshippers, and half an hour’s steady listening to a sermon, bad, 
good, or indifferent. I dislike both, though not from the same rea- 
sons. Prayer is not only sacred to me as an exercise, but I believe 
in the divine response to it with a strength which would compel 
Professor Tyndall to set me down as a fool; but public prayer is 
merely a disagreeable formality. I do not pray, and cannot pray, 
with the prayers. I want in prayer to think my own thoughts 
and use my own words, and do both at my own time, and be, above 
all, truthful before the Almighty ; not to plead to Him, for example, 
against sadden death, when I think it decidedly preferable to slow 
dying. ‘The thoughts of those who framed the Missal, which we 
translated, are very noble thoughts, and I recognize their noble- 
ness ; but they are not my thoughts, are not like my thoughts at 
the time when they are uttered. No thoughts could be, if I had 
to say them twice over under two different sets of mental cireum- 
stances; and to say them every week, under indefinitely changing 
pressures and experiences, gives me a feeling of hypocrisy. I 
have no objection to the services. Loftier ideas were never 
couched in words fitter to convey them, but when once learned 
by heart their advantage for me is ended. They benefit as a psalm 
benefits, and I cannot pray a psalm. It is right to pray for all 
conditions of men, if I am feeling for all conditions of men at the 
moment; but if I am not, it is an act of hypocrisy for which I 
am morally greatly the worse, and I can never make my thought 
and the Prayer-Book thought run together. I am wanting 
to pray for more light when the congregation is singing the 
Te Deum. That emotion of worship which mere association with 
multitudes also worshipping produces in some men I cannot feel: 
I ought, it may be, but I do not; not being by nature gregarious. 
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I could pray in an empty church, or one of the Continental 
cathedrals, which give the mind a sense of solitude ; but not in a 
crowd, still less in a crowd emitting intermittent murmurs, least 
of all in a crowd not praying its own thoughts. Chapel is worse 
than church. The thought is not mine any more than before, 
and is expressed in far inferior words. Of course if I believed 
association in worship a duty I should try to do it, however dis- 
ble, but Ido not. The object of worship is to establish a 
closer relation with the Almighty, and as this object is not at- 
tained by me in attending any external service whatever, whether 
of prayer, or praise, or commemoration, I stay away. Other people 
go, and benefit, as other people go to public meetings and benefit ; 
but why should I be required to feel gregarious worship healthful, 
any more than gregarious discussion ? 
Then there is the sermon. As to worship, my feeling is, I 
imagine, individual, or so far individual that there is little sym- 
pathy to be hoped for or feared, the majority of human kind 
feeling the electric influence of association. But about the ser- 
mon, I am about to state honestly what I believe thousands of 
men feel secretly. I dislike good sermons just as much as bad. 
It is not the length, or the feebleness, or the mannerism of the 
speech which annoys me, as it seems to annoy most men who 
write about sermons, but the speech itself. I do not want to be 
lectured even by a great lecturer. I object to the usual basis of 
the very best sermon ever delivered in a Christian Church,—that I 
am a great sinner, come there to help to be saved. I am not. I 
am rather a good fellow, with a distinct purpose to lead a good 
life according to my lights, and a strong wish that it could 
be made, and I could be made, nobler and more efficient 
for the service of God and His creatures. If the preacher can 
help me towards that, I will go and hear him; but he never 
does, and never will do. He tells me I have deserved hell, and 
shall have it, unless I go this way or that. I have not deserved any- 
thing of the kind ; no decent Bishop, who knew the whole truth, 
would inflict anything of the kind; my dearest friend would shrink 
with horror at the idea of imposing anything of the kind ; and God 
is better than any Bishop, more loving than any friend. I want to 
get nearer Him, not to escape a doom I do not believe in, and I 
cannot get nearer by assenting in external act to ideas I at heart 
reject. That eternal preaching of selfishness as the highest 
impulse offends and annoys me till every sermon does positive 
harm. Better starve to feed Bethnal Green, than starve to be 
released oneself from all future sense of hunger. Then be the 
preacher ever so good, he must, in each sermon, have one of three 
objects—to state Christian doctrine, or illustrate Christian ethics, 
or warm his hearers’ hearts towards Christ and God,—must be 
either theologic, or moral, or emotional. I do not want his 
theology. In nine cases out of ten I know three times or thirty 
times as much theology as he does. No doubt, in the tenth case 
he can teach me, but he would not do it in a sermon intended for 
babes and sucklings. If he would give me information about 
the things which worry me, the doubts whether law is not 
irreversible, whether God be the author or the exponent of the law, 
whether virtue and vice are not mental phenomena, whether all 
that we say or seem be not ‘a dream within a dream,” he might 
do me good ; but he will not do it, is perhaps right in not doing it. 
Then why am I to weary myself with his account of justification 
by faith, or the three witnesses, or the differences of Romanism 
and Protestantism, which I know quite as much about as he does, 
itmay be more? No mathematician could or would sit out weekly 
lectures on the Binomial Theorem, or the laws of numbers, after he 
bad once acquired them; and why should men who have really 
learnt dogmatic theology be compelled to perpetual repetitions 
of things they know by heart? Why cannot the preacher begin, 
as the lecturer does, at the point his class has reached? In morals 
any good preacher could no doubt teach, for every heart is a 
repertory of new facts awaiting collocation, but he never will do 
it. He will preach against all manner of temptations of which 
average nineteenth-century men do not really feel one, and leave 


them to fight their own as best they may. My special temptation | 


is a desire for intellectual ease ; to leave duty undone if duty 
involves hostility, to conceal the truth if the truth costs friends or 
reputation. I fight that, I trust, but I am not helped in the fight 
by a sermon against all manner of sins which I know, as well as 
the preacher, are bad, and which I am as unlikely as he is to 
commit. If he would assume that the people before him are 
decently good, law-honest, as people say, and then try to make 
them better, and nobler, and better fitted to receive the Spirit, he 
would be worth attention ; but he won't ; he would think it a dere- 
liction of duty to accept what in hundreds of congregations must be 
the simplest fact. There must be hundreds of congregations in 





which of all the men and women before the preacher not a tenth 
have any direct sin on their consciences except perhaps one, and 
while he never mentions that one, except in the vaguest way, he 
will never accept their real status in all other matters. He 
preaches as to children who do not clearly see what the Command- 
ments mean. Emotional preaching ought to do me good, no 
doubt, but the simple truth is it does'nt. I am not warmed to 
religious feeling by a ‘splendid sermon,” any more than I am 
warmed to political feeling by a splendid speech. It may be very 
wicked, but that is the simple truth. You might as well ask a 
deaf man to tremble under Handel’s /srael: I belong to the Eng- 
lishmen of the day, I have been trained all my life to dissect elo- 
quence, and distrust sentiment, and dislike unction; and the 
training tells on eloquence in the pulpit, just as much as eloquence 
in the forum. I can no more be made into a Christian by Mr. 
Spurgeon than into a Radical by Mr. Bright. There is conceit 
in all that, bad conceit ; but then if every man said his thought, 
would not every man seem conceited ? 

I must add to all these reasons or causes one more, which in- 
fluences, I suspect, thousands as well as me, and that is a kind of 
loathing for doctrinal terminology. Many people have it about 
legal terminology. It is in both cases quite unfair, as every 
science must have its own words, and naturally adopts those of 
the language in which its text-books were originally written. But 
it weighs. I can listen patiently and even enjoyingly to dis- 
cussions on instinctive emotion, but discussions on the “ carnal 
mind,” which is almost exactly the same phrase with a more 
strictly ethical meaning, annoy and repel me. I neither defend 
nor extenuate the feeling, see no more sound reason against being 
called an “ experienced Christian” than against being called a 
soldier with wounds, but the phraseology worries me none the 
less. I suppose the truth is, the words are used by stupid men to 
conceal their own want of meaning, until they disgust in the 
mouths of those to whom they have full definitions ; but whatever 
the cause, the fact isso. Listening to such preaching is to me 
like reading a speech before the Scotch Court of Session, where 
eloquence staggers under the burden of necessary barbarisms—one 
reason among many why, as it seems to me, lay theologians are so 
much more pithy than the clerical. ‘They write English, instead 
of eternally repeating Greek words, upon which every man who 
hears them puts his individual sense. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XVC.—Hampesnire anp THe Iste or Wicut.—Geocrarny. 
HE position occupied by Hampshire is that of the central 
county of the Southern district of England. As such, it does 
not seem to be connected more closely with its northern than with 
its western and eastern neighbours, and may therefore fairly claim 
a distinct notice. In respect of size it is the eighth English 
county, comprising an area of 970,470 statute acres. The Isle of 
Wight comprises 95,680 statute acres. Hampshire approaches in 
figure most nearly to a square, with a triangular projection at the 
north-west angle. It extends from north to south about 55 miles, 
and from east to west about 40, with a circumference of about 150 
miles. The Isle of Wight is of an irregular, rhomboidal form, 224 
miles from east to west, 13 miles broad from north to south iu 
the widest part, but with an average breadth of 6} miles. The 
geology of both sides of the channel (the Solent) which separates 
the mainland from the island supports the natural inference that 
the latter is merely a detached part of England, and it is said that 
the entrance to the Solent is still becoming broader through 
the wasting of the cliffs in Colvell Bay. With this great 
breakwater between its coast line and the English Channel, 
serving as a screen also from the opposite coast of the Euro- 
pean Continent, and with the great roadway of the Southampton 
Water forming the basis of its inland water communications, 
Hampshire is the natural seat of the great naval port, and one of 
the great commercial depots of England. Sheltered and concealed 
by this island outwork, the fleets of this country anchor in secure 
roadsteads, while her commercial shipping pass inward and out- 
ward in equal safety. From this central maritime fortress, indeed, 
England commands the Channel which bears her name, and couches 
as in a secure forest lair, ready to spring forth on every enemy 
that may menace her southern frontier. 
Across the centre of the Isle of Wight, in its widest part, extends 
a range of chalk hills dividing it into two portions, and forming 
a natural observatory from which the coast of Hampshire may be 
scanned, as well as the English Channel. ‘The surface of the island 
generally is very diversified, with hill and dale in rapid succession. 
‘The land round the coast is in some parts very high, particularly 
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on the south, or, as it is called, the back of the island. On the 
northern side the slopes to the sea are more gentle, except 
towards the extreme western point, near the detached Needles 
Rocks, where the cliffs are bare, broken, and precipitous, and 
in some places 690 feet above the level of the sea. ‘he soil 
of the south portion of the island is “light and sandy, and 
there is a general absence of wood. The north division has heavy 
clay land, and is diversified by numerous woods, especially to 
the east of the River Medina,” which forms a sort of estuary from 
south to north, its mouth facing that of the Southampton Water. 
The district to the west is more open. The parts lying east and 
west of this river are known as the East and West Medine. ‘This 
river also forms a water roadway from Newport, the capital of 
the island, to the port of Cowes. The northern shore, facing the 
coast of Hampshire, is broken by four other water openings, 
two on each side of the Medina. ‘The picturesque beauty of the 
whole island and mildness of the air, especially in the southern 
portion, which resembles that of the South Hams, in Devonshire, 
are facts too well known to require more than a passing allusion. 
The fine pasturage on the chalk ranges, and the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of the greatest part of the island, the peculiar charm of the 
wooded or bare ‘‘ chines” on the coast line, and of the rich and 
diversified colouring of the cliffs, and the unique cottage houses, 
with their myrtle hedges and bowers and their brilliant flora, 
have combined to make this island one of the favourite as well as 
the most favoured spots of English soil. 

Quitting it for the present, we cross a channel varying in breadth 
from ten to seven miles, and find ourselves on the shores of Hamp- 
shire, or, as it is sometimes called, Southamptonshire. ‘The coast 
line of this county is naturally divided into two portions, that 
westward of the Hurst Point and beyond the island break- 
water in that direction, and that which we may call the port 
district, which fronts the island, and which is cut in two very 
evenly by the Southampton Water. Eastwards from the mouth 
of this Water the coast is low, with ‘‘a wide but not very 
deep bay or inlet, divided by Portsea Island and Hayling Island 
into three parts—Portsmouth harbour on the west, Langston har- 
bour in the middle, and Chichester harbour on the east. Portsea 
Island, four miles long from north to south, and about three miles 
broad,” contains the towns of Portsmouth and Portsea. ‘The estuary 
called Southampton Water penetrates about seven miles inland to 
the town of Southampton, at the junction of the rivers Test and 
Itchin. When the tide is up, its breadth varices from one mile and 
a half to two miles ; at low tide it is about a half a mile broad. From 
the western side of the entrance of this inlet, a low coast again runs 
in a south-west direction until opposite the western extremity of 
the Isle of Wight. Along this low coast are extensive salt works. 
It terminates with the long sandy neck of land at the extremity 
of which stands Hurst Castle, the temporary resting-place of 
Charles I. on his way to the scene of his trial and death. From 
Hurst Castle the coast, which is generally high and abrupt, runs 
westward, forming the shallow bay of Christchurch, terminating 
in Hangisbury Head, and thence again westward, by the modern 
watering-place of Bournemouth, to the Dorsetshire border. 

Passing inland, we may describe Hampshire generally as divided 
into three districts by two lines of chalk hills, the South and North 
Downs. The South Downs “enter the county from Sussex, on the 
south-east, near Petersfield, and cross it in a north-west direc- 
tion into Wiltshire. The North Downs enter the county from 
Surrey, near Farnham, and extend across it by Odiham and 
Kingsclere also into Wiltshire. The Alton Hills form a connec- 
tion on the east side of the county between the south and north 
Downs, and run from Petersfield northwards past Alton,” mak- 
ing with the ranges of hills which they connect a sort of enclosure, 
within which, in the central part of the county, is an open level down 
country, which antiquarians assert to have borne the name in the 
earliest times of ‘‘ Gwent,” or the “‘ champaign” district. ‘To the 
north of the North Downs lies a district which forms part of the basin 
of the Thames, and to the south of the South Downs another district 
within the basin of the Southampton Water. Separated from 
the rest of the county by the Petersfield and Alton Hills and the 
South Downs, lies a small district which is part of the basin of 
the Arun river. By far the greater part of Hampshire consists of 
an immense mass of chalk, extending into Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire, and sending off north and south the two long ranges of hills 
already described, which traverse Surrey and Sussex. The northern 
district of the county was once covered with wood, “as well as 
the whole of the southern district, in which are included the 
Forest of Bere, Waltham Chase, and the New Forest. The great 
Wood of Anderida, which stretched across the Wealds of Kent 
and Sussex, extended beyond the Hampshire border, and seems 
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level downs of “‘ Gwent.” The Forest of Bere extends northward 
from Portsdown Hill (the heights to the north of Portsmouth 
and Langston harbours), and ‘‘its bounds comprehend about 
16,000 acres,” of which part is enclosed. Alice Holt and Wool. 
mer Forest lie between the Portsmouth and Southampton I 
‘“‘and contain nearly 15,500 acres,” more than half of which 
belong to the Crown. Waltham Chase, a waste of about 2,000 
acres,” is on the north-west side of the Forest of Bere, near 
Bishop's Waltham—the chase belonging to the Bishop of Win. 
chester. Here the deer-stealers called the ** Waltham Blacks” 
committed great atrocities, and produced for their suppression the 
Act called the ‘*‘ Black Act.” In the south-west corner of the 
county is a tract afforested by William the Conqueror and his 
successors, which extended from Godshill, near Fordingbridge 
to the sea, and from Ringwood to Hardley, near Southampton 
Water, and comprehended 92,385 acres.” The ** New Forest,” 
forming part of this, comprehends nearly 64,000 acres, and is the 
property of the Crown, subject to certain rights of common, &e, 
By an Act passed in 1851 ‘‘the Commissioners were empowered to 
remove the deer and to enclose and plant 10,000 acres, in addition 
to 6,000 already enclosed.” But the district still preserves to g 
considerable extent its former pre-eminence as the most pictur- 
esque of all the remnants of old English woodland scenery. The 
timber of most value here is oak and beech. A diminutive 
breed of horses and a breed of swine more resembling 
the wild boar have preserved to modern times some faint 
memorial of the forest animals of Old England. At the north- 
west corner of the county “the chalk rises into lofty and very 
picturesque heights, from which wide views are commanded. It is 
everywhere intersected by valleys and deep hollows, through which 
numerous streams find their way to the sea.” Of the streams, 
the Itchin (twenty-five miles long) connects Southampton with 
Winchester, up to which city it is navigable. The Test is thirty- 
five miles in length. Besides these, the principal streams are the 
Arun in the east and the Avon in the west, the latter entering the 
county just below Downton, in Wiltshire, and falling into the sea 
by Christchurch, being joined close to its mouth by the Dorsetshire: 
Stour. 

The county is purely agricultural, and no manufactures of 
any importance are carried on in it. The climate is generally 
mild, and the southern part ranks high among English counties 
in this respect. Buta great part of the land consists of ‘ poor 
sands and gravelly soils, and chalk hills, with low bottoms, and 
no ready outlets for the water,” producing marshes and bogs. 
The north-west part of the county is the least productive. Gene- 
rally speaking it cannot be called a naturally rich or productive 
district, though some spots are very fertile, the wheat produced 
is fine, and there are good meadow lands along the Avon and 
other streams. Still, most modern improvements in agriculture 
have been introduced, much has been done to overcome the 
natural disadvantages of the soil, and there are several model farms. 
Honey and bacon are the chief contributions to the general stock 
of the country, and both are accounted excellent, but except those 
in the New Forest there are no peculiar breeds of cattle, &c. The 
population is most numerous in the southern portion of the 
county, but the comparatively small district contained within 
the basin of the Thames will probably soon emulate it in this 
respect. 

A glance at the Province thus delineated is sufficient to indi- 
cate its political and social significance. Resting on the sea asa 
basis, and extending to the great highway from the metropolis 
westward along the Valley of the Thames, it seems placed as if to 
watch over and exercise a most important influence equally op 
invasion from without and revolution within the island. Its out- 
lying fortalice, the Isle of Wight, is both a natural stepping- 
stone and outpost to invasion. It both invites and shelters against 
aggression from the opposite continent, and many must have beet 
the tides of conquest which have burst and been broken upon it, 
besides those which have permanently deposited upon its soil ne¥ 
elements of national life. 

So, again, with the mainland, which to the south presents tempt 
ing avenues of access, covered by successive lines of lofty natural 
entrenchments or by broad belts of forest labyrinths ; while to the 
north its barrier of hills and its outlying valley seem alike to forbid 
aggression from its neighbours, and yet to provoke participation 
in and a balancing judgment on their mutual relations. Within 
these lines of defence and obeervation, and bounded also by hill- 
walls on all but its western accesses, extends the wide champaig? 
at the south-west entrance of which is situated the old capital of 
South-Western England, and within whose limits are believed to 
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have gathered some of the highest civilization of Keltic Britain 
and the dominant element of Saxon England, before they spread 


their influences over the rest of the island. 





THE IMPEACHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, January 11, 1867. 

PresIDENT JOUNSON will not be impeached. Many months ago, 
when the subject of his impeachment was first broached, I ex- 

sressed the same opinion in private letters to England, and I 
helieve also in one to the Spectator. Since then the New Orleans 
riot, the President’s hapless tour through the Northern States, the 
fruitless Philadelphia Convention, the overthrow of the Democratic 
party in the Congressional election, the reassertion of his policy 
by Mr. Johnson, and last, not least, the veto of the Negro 
Suffrage Bill for the District of Columbia, have occurred, and the 
advanced Radicals in Congress, emboldened by the overwhelming 
majority which party discipline, if not unity of political convic- 
tion, enables them to command, and irritated by Mr. Johnson's 
anconciliatory and in fact immobile attitude, have become 
indifferent to all considerations except the removal of the 
political Mordecai, who is now in favour neither inside nor 
outside of the gate at which he sits with stiffened neck, 
and the first step toward the impeachment has been taken ; 
and yet, taking all these circumstances into consideration, I 
yenture to repeat my prediction that the President will not 
be impeached. ‘To men careless of all things but the one end they 
have in view the temptation to impeachment is very great, for 
there being now no Vice-President (Senator Foster, President of 
the Senate, is only Acting Vice-President), the conviction of the 
President would make the majority in Congress the absolute 
rulers of the country, which is what they wish to be. For Con- 
gress being empowered by the Constitution under such circum- 
stances to declare what officer shall act as President until there is 
a new election, the majority could, and of course would, prescribe 
conditions and take guarantees, before placing any man in the 
chair of the deposed President. More than this, the extreme 
Radical agitators out of Congress have not hesitated to propose 
that immediately upon the impeachment of the President his place 
should be filled by Congress, because, as Wendell Phillips, their 
Jeader, says, it is absurd that an impeached officer should continue 
in the performance of the functions of his office. Should this view 
of the question be taken by the majority in Congress, and acted 
upon (and there is nothing except that trifling piece of paper, the 
Constitution, to prevent such action), the mere impeachment of 
the President would attain the end in view, even if his hands 
were as clean as Washington’s, and his soul as white as Lincoln’s. 
For the trial would necessarily be a long one, and might easily be 
prolonged much more than necessity required, and by the time 
that the President was pronounced innocent the majority would 
have worked their will. I leave it for my readers to decide for 
themselves whether such a proceeding would be justifiable; but I 
assure them that, should the President be impeached, it is possible. 
For there is a word, there are two words, in the Constitution 
which might be used at least to give colour to such a proceeding, 
and which, strange to say, Mr. Wendell Phillips and his fellow 
agitators have not seized upon—an omission that would be more 
remarkable, except for the fact that Mr. Phillips and his echoes 
have repeatedly renounced the Constitution and all its works. Con- 
gress is authorized to “‘ provide for the case of removal, death, re- 
signation or inability, both of the President andthe Vice-President,” 
and the officer appointed in such case is authorized to act ‘ until 
the disability be removed.” Now, what is the inability, or yet more 
important, what is the disability of the President? Who is to 
determine his disability for the functions of his office? Plainly, 
Congress must decide that question. As to the inability or dis- 
ability intended by the Constitution, that would as plainly seem 
to be such grievous bodily or mental ailment as renders a man 
unable to attend to his daily duties. If the President were insane, 
he would clearly be thus disabled; and if he should become a 
Spiritualist, and attempt to perform his duties by the assistance 
of Mr. Hume, or some other meejum,” it would seem that there 
could be no doubt of such disability as is provided for in the Con- 
stitution, But disability has wider senses than these, and which are 
applicable Congress must decide. Suppose the majority in Congress 
Saw reason of onekind or another for declaring the President ‘morally 
insane ” (for the existence of moral insanity is admitted by many 
people here), would not that be as great a disability as mental 
insanity? And if the majority in Congress saw fit to declare that 
the being under impeachment was disability, who could say them 





nay? The people? The people could only do that by an armed 
insurrection against their own representatives. ‘The only power to 
restrain the majority of Congress in such an attempt resides in the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Johnson would continue to discharge his duties, 
and if the validity of his acts were disputed, the question would 
immediately come before the Supreme Court, and be immediately 
decided. But since the recent decision in the Indiana conspiracy 
case, the leading Radical agitators out of Congress, Phillips and 
Garrison, scoff at the Supreme Court ; and the Radical leader of 
the House, Mr. Stevens, is not behind them. The Court, how- 
ever, will decide one question as another, without heeding thunder, 
left or right, and its decisions will all be executed. ‘This question, 
however, will not come up; for the President will not be im- 
peached—unless, indeed, acts hitherto untalked of, and unknown 
even to those behind the scenes of State, can be brought home to 
him. 

The chief reason for the failure of the attempt by Mr. Ashley 
to procure the impeachment is that the President, even granting 
that his course has been as injurious to the best interests of the 
country as it is alleged to be by his accusers, has done nothing 
whatever that is even prima facie evidence of the ‘ treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanours ” for which only he can 
be impeached. I do not hesitate a moment at saying that although 
Mr. Johnson’s accusers denounce his conduct as infamous, not one 
of them could put his finger upon a single act which Chief Justice 
Chase, Radical as he is, presiding at the trial (the Chief Justice's 
highest function) would pronounce either treason, bribery, crime, 
or misdemeanour within the purview of the Constitution. It is 
alleged that President Johnson has used the appointing power to 
sustain himself, and that he has attempted to influence elections. 
So probably he has, and so has every President, for half the 
existence of the Government; and no one of them more than 
Mr. Lincoln himself. There is nothing unconstitutional or 
illegal in such a course; and there is the precedent of nine 
administrations for it. ‘The practice is pernicious; it saps 
political morality, and deranges the orderly administration of 
government. But the law is rather for than against it, and it is 
supported by precedent hitherto unquestioned. Mr. Johnson is 
also accused of having used his influence to encourage the States 
lately in rebellion to reject the pending constitutional amendment. 
Well, suppose he has done so. His course may have been deplor- 
ably unwise and detestably bigoted, but what of that? He acted 
according to his convictions, if he did so act, and in doing so he 
merely did what every other citizen of the United States had an 
undisputed right to do; and it would seem that the officer who is 
required to recommend such measures to Congress as he may deem 
necessary and expedient, had not lost any advisory or hortatory 
privilege which belongs to all his fellow-citizens. It may have 
been in bad taste for the President to work against Congress in 
the Legislatures or with the people of the States (if he did so), but 
perhaps he regards the emergency as one the importance of which 
over-rides the dictates of taste ; and if he had used his influence in 
favour of the majority, and against the minority, in Congress, 
should we have heard anything from the former about either his 
bad taste or his usurpation? Nothing of the kind, we may be 
sure. ‘This project of impeachment is a mere device for the 
removal of an otherwise immovable obstacle by men who desire, 
perhaps with the best motives, that, for the present at least, the 
Government should be administered, not by the President and 
Congress under the Constitution, but by the majority in Congress 
alone, and absolutely. 

The examination of the subject of the impeachment, which 
must be made in the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
although eight of the nine members of that Committee are 
Radical Republicans, must make it clear that, unless, as I said 
before, there are unsuspected acts of Mr. Johnson’s to be brought 
to light, no bill of impeachment that will hold water can be 
framed. A bill palpably defective would cover its authors with 
mingled ridicule and disgrace, and operate in favour of the 
President. All the President’s opponents who have not lost their 
heads see this already ; and Mr. Ashley and his co-labourers are 
hearing from the country that they are at least superserviceable. 
That the New York Times, republican and anti-slavery although 
it is, and always has been, should oppose the impeachment, 
might be attributed by some people on both sides of the 
water to lack of earnestness; but the New York 7Zvibune, the 
leader of the Radical advance, urgently discourages the project. 
The Springfield Jtepublican, a leading Massachusetts paper, says 
that “ it isso obvious, as Judge Spalding, of Ohio, confessed in the 
caucus, that no serious charge can be sustained, that it is worse 
than a waste of time for Congress to occupy itself with the 
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matter at all.” The Times of this morning publishes extracts from 
leading articles in fifteen prominent papers East and West, the 
gist of all of which is in this passage, taken from one of them :— 
‘+ In the first place, its necessity cannot be shown. ‘The country is 
in no danger from the actions of President Johnson, because there 
is fortunately a majority in Congress sufficient to override his 
persistent vetoing. ‘The highest argument, however, against im- 
peachment is that the people do not desire it.” But in the 
Tribune's article is one question, prudent, yet naively exposing 
the motive of the whole movement. It is this:—‘‘ May we not 
put a precedent upon our statute-books which will give any 
Democratic majority in the Senate or the House, in future years, 
the right to revolutionize the Government in the interests of 
slavery ?” May we not, indeed? I have much mistaken the 
intelligence and the temper of my countrymen, if in the long run 
—it may not be this year, or possibly the next—the inevitable 
pondering upon that suggestion, and the point it touches, will not 
settle the whole question now before the country, in a manner 
somewhat different from that now looked for by people who seem 
to think that the political system of this country was framed in a 
generation, and may be destroyed in half a decade. If that poli- 
tical system has any strength, or is at all worthy of the sacrifices 
that were made to obtain, and have been made to maintain it, it 
is so because it is so contrived that no majority, Democratic or 
Republican, in Congress can revolutionize the Government in any 
interests whatever. Revolution may of course be needed here, 
and is easily to be effected by peaceful means, if it is demanded by 
the people. But willing as the majority in the late Free States 
are to take strong measures, and to make great sacrifices, to pre- 
vent the return of the Democratic party to power, they may be 
trusted in the end, I believe, to refrain from a revolution which 
would establish a system under which any majority in Congress 
might hereafter declare the people of any State who resisted its 
will out of the Union, and unentitled to representation, and to 
relieve itself by impeachment of a President who, wisely or un- 
wisely, opposed its measures—a system, in brief, which would 
leave the minority of the States and the minority of the people to 
the unconstitutional mercies of the majority in Congress. 

The present condition of affairs does not surprise me. Let me 
be egotistical euough to remind the readers of the Spectator that 
in the darkest hours of our civil war I told them not only that the 
rebellion would certainly be put down, but some time beforehand 
some events that would happen in putting it down; and that two 
years ago, when even our friends were wondering what we should 
do with our armies and how we should pay our debt when the war 
was over, I told them that the armies would be quietly disbanded, 
that we should neither invade Canada nor quarrel with France, 
and that the debt would not be too much either for our ability or 
our honesty, but that the struggles of our politicians after the 
war would test the strength of our Government even more than 
the war itself. Therefore, I now venture to assure them, even in 
the teeth of present circumstances, that the events of the last five 
years will not, as a part of their consequences, make Congress 
‘the sovereign power ” of the Republic in any sense in which it 
was not sovereign six years ago. In the end, which is not yet, 
they will have secured the indivisibility of the Republic and the 
constitutional abolition of slavery, and will have firmly established, 
as the cardinal principle of our Government, national sovereignty 
in national affairs; local independence in all matters not com- 
mitted to the control of Congress by the Constitution. 

A YANKEF. 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE, 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] | 
Sir,—The desire for female suffrage is daily gaining ground in 
the estimation of so many women of cultivated intelligence and 
generous sympathies, that a dissentient is now coming to be | 
regarded as a reactionary. Nevertheless, there are women who 
dissent from this movement, to whom the charge of obscurantism 
would be a great injustice. As one of those, will you allow mea 
brief space in which to defend my views ? 

The strong feeling which has grown up on this subject probably 
springs from the joint action of two causes; (1) the natural and 
laudable desire of intelligent women to find further scope for the 
exercise of their faculties, and to take their part in the concerns of | 
mature life ; and (2) the conviction, inherited from the fathers of 
Liberal politics, that the electoral vote is the topstone of adult 
freedom, lacking which, a human being is more or lessa slave. Now, | 
that the electoral vote is an indispensable part of the machinery of | 
representation, and that on full and fair representation the freedom 


of the nation most largely depends, is unquestionable. But the 
attention of reformers has been so long and so eagerly fixed op 
the mere act of voting, that its importance has become super- 
stitiously exaggerated, and they are apt to forget that it is not an 
end in itself, but only one of the means to an end, As such, it is 
of course to be desired in its proper place, and I do not at ali 
object a priori to its possession by women. But I think that 
English women in general have not yet reached the stage of develop. 
ment at which it would be useful, either to themselves or Others 
and that, while striving for it as they are now doing, they are but 
too likely to lose sight of the preliminary work which can alone 
make that and all other franchises of any value. 

There are four classes of argument used in this movement, which 
comprise nearly every suggestion I have heard in favour of female 
suffrage. (I have omitted to discuss Mr. Mill's view,—that 
“the accident of sex” is of no account in political rights 
because it has usually been avoided by the promoters of the 
present movement,—which only asks for the enfranchisement 
of female houscholders and ratepayers,—and also because a 
critical analysis of the Democratic theory would far exceed my 
present limits.) 1. Female interests need fernale representation, 
2. ‘Those women who are already competent to vote would, by 
enfranchisement, be enabled to utilize their knowledge on social 
problems, which is often very valuable. 3. ‘Those women who are 
not now competent to exercise political functions would soon be 
made competent by ‘‘ the educating power of the vote.” 4. Certain 
social advantages would accrue to women from the exercise of the 
vote. 

That female interests would be better promoted if the female 
thought of the country were duly represented, I heartily adwit, 
and that there are already women fully competent to represent 
the needs of their sex is an undoubted fact, of which we may all 
be proud. But there are two ways of representing your convic- 
tions,—the direct way, by publishing facts, or reasonings, and the 
indirect way, by giving the 200th or 20,000th fraction of a decision 
as to whether A. B. or C. D. shall be your mouthpiece in Parlia- 
ment. The direct mode of representation is that which alone 
gives voice to individual thought or suggestion ; the indirect mode 
becomes expressive only when it represents classes of persons,— 
nouns of multitude, who share a common conviction. Has not 
Harriet Martineau represented herself by her Jilustrations of 
Political Economy far more effectively than by any vote? Every 
wise plan carried out, every pamphlet or newspaper article 
written by a sensible woman, has a chance of affecting the 
‘collective wisdom” of the nation; her vote, unless when 
multiplied by a large class of the same kind, would produce 
no effect whatever. It is urged, however, that an elector has 
the right of instructing his M.P., and is thus enabled to bring 
matters before Parliament which would otherwise be ignored. 
The noble but often frustrated labours of the Workhouse Visiting 
Society have been pointed out as illustrating the mischief which 
arises from the absence of the electoral link between women and 
the Legislature ; but with great respect for that excellent Society, 
I must reluctantly object that the case is scarcely one in point, if 
we may judge from their apologist in the Morning Post, who (ina 
letter dated November 16, and signed, ‘‘ One of the Disabled”) 
admits that the members did xo¢ avail themselves of their rights of 
parochial action, as female householders, to attempt the removal 
of the workhouse abuses. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says the writer, ‘“ they 
may have cherished a hope that by careful abstinence from a form 
of influence not sanctioned by usage, they would secure attention 
to their persuasive appeals.” If so, this was clearly not a case in 
which the suffrage would have been used, ‘The writer adds that 
‘‘many women are scarcely aware that they possess the right 
[of parochial voting] until it is brought home to them by a con- 
tested election, and then there is ofte n so little to choose between the 
rival candidates, that it is not worth while to take the trouble of 
voting” (a contingency which also attaches tv an immense propor- 
tion of Parliamentary elections). Surely those women who shrink 
from exercising the lower franchise, aud even forget that they possess 


| it, are inconsistent in asking for the higher one. 


This, however, may be only an individual case. Supposing 
the parochial franchise to have been thoroughly and judiciously 
exercised, there are still many subjects, stretching far beyond its 
range, on which women have sometimes valuable experience, well 
worthy of the attention of Parliament. It is true that such women 
are seldom likely to be unacquainted with any member of Parlia- 
ment, or influential man, through whom to call attention to their 
views, but still there would be great advantage in a regular system, 
by means of which every such woman would have a claim ona 
special representative, so as to multiply and intensify such in- 
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fluences all over the country. The actual amount of good thence 
resulting might be far less than is now anticipated by the san- 


guine, but some good would surely be attained, and that in a right 
direction. 

But now comes the important question,—What proportion do 
these thinking and experienced women bear to the body whom it 
is proposed to enfranchise? No electoral returns can inform us, 
put there can be no doubt whatever that such women are in a very 
small minority. For practical purposes we may divide the female 
householders into three classes,—the highest class, already men- 
tioned; the lowest class (probably much larger), who know little 
and care less about public affairs altogether ; and an inter- 
mediate class, shading off at either end into the two others, 
who take more or less interest in politics, but have no ideas 
thereupon except what they derive at second-hand from the 
society in which they live. The most intelligent and conscien- 
tious of these intermediate women often pass on into the 
highest class, and even when they do not, their political sym- 
pathies tend to widen their minds, and benefit themselves and 
others in many ways; and if their admission to the suffrage would 
not effect any marked good, neither would it be likely to do any 
harm. But below them come the large section who have no fixed 
political principles at all, and are at the mercy of any prejudices 
that float towards them, who take their notions from the nearest 
plausible friend or newspaper, without a thought of sifting them. 
Still lower rank the women to whom political honour is a thing 
unknown, who would se/l their votes for worldly advantages; and 
of such women we might expect to find not a few among the 
female householders, if we may judge from one of the arguments 
most frequently used for their eufranchisement. 

The census of 1861 states that 22,788 of the farmers of England 
and Wales (about j4, of the whole) are women, and it is said 
that as landlords are averse to weakening the agricultural interest 
by losing votes, they often eject widows whose husbands had held 
farms in order to substitute a male tenant, and that if the 
franchise should be (as expected) so lowered as to reach the pre- 
sent large number of female small farmers, they, too, will suffer in 
the same way. The grievance, both present and prospective, is 
a very serious one, and must command indignation and sym- 
pathy. But the suggested remedy, to give the franchise to all 
these female farmers, is surely the most damaging proposal that 
could have been made for the political elevation of women. What 
possible motive could any landlord have for ejecting a tenant 
(otherwise suitable), merely because she had no vote, unless he 
reckoned as a matter of course that her vote would go to his can- 
didate? And would the voting at the bidding of a landlord be 
astep upward in the political scale for any human being? To 
“ enfranchise ” these 22,788 female farmers would simply be to put 
so many additional tools into the hands of an interest that is enor- 
mously over-represented already, and that is far too apt to abuse 
its power by obstructing useful reforms. Was not the Chandos 
Clause (giving votes to 501. tenants-at-will) actually devised in the 
interest of Toryism? Nor would the ballot afford adequate pro- 
tection to a class so politically immature as those female farmers 
must long be. When, too, we remember the disgraceful revela- 
tions of our bribery commissions, and the immense number of 
false yotes which have been given under far less temptation than 
these poor farmers would be exposed to, we have surely reason to 
be very careful not to make arrangements that would tend to 
multiply spurious votes. It can never be too strictly borne in 
mind that a vote which is not the expression of a political desire is 
a falsehood, more or less base, as the case may be. 

Another plea comes in here; that “ the educating power of the 
vote” would soon make those women competent to exercise it who 
are not so at present. You ‘‘ must go into the water,” it is said, 
“before you can learn to swim.” ‘True, but there is water and 
water. Would you turn a pupil adrift on the Atlantic for his first 
lesson? A good swimming-bath is quite large enough for that 
purpose, and a great deal safer. Let women set up their political 
swimming-baths, and undergo some such training as all men pass 
through whose political life has any robustness. Let women, like 


men, have their political debating societies; let philanthropic | 


female hous-hollers form combinations among themselves to carry 
out improvements in parochial a‘fairs; let them use faithfully and 
thoughtfully all the privileges which they already possess, and by 
such means as these they will gradually increase the highest class 
of Women,—the women of independent convictions,—till it reaches 
a clear majority in the nation, and then the suffrage will be so 
genuinely deserved, that it must soon be conceded. Meanwhile, 
to say, as some do, that women cannot be expected to take an in- 


terest in politics unless they have political power, and that they 


should therefore be endowed with the power in order to tempt 
them to study politics, is childishly absurd. Nor can I think 
that the vote is to be desired because men would then respect us so 
much more. Jf we used the vote well, the manifestation of that fact 
would doubtless bring us more respect; but if we did not, our 
voting would only bring out our weaknesses more visibly than our 
silence could do, and the vulgar and despotic men who would 
alone be likely to estimate us more highly for our possession of a 
mere external privilege, would be the very men most ready to take 
advantage of an inexperienced woman, suddenly endowed with a 
power which she did not know how to use. Edged tools are worse 
than useless to those who have not learned how to handle them. 
Not for mere power, still less for mere prestige, is the suffrage 
to be desired, but as the means of expressing political life ; and its 
first requisite is that we should have a political life to express. By 
all means let our sex do their best to develop it (in discreet pro- 
portion to our other and primary life); but to agitate for the 
symbol before we possess the thing to be signified is, I think, to 
adopt a course not only unwise in itself, but one which, by revers- 
ing the true order of realities, tends greatly to obscure any just ap- 
preciation of the very privilege which is desired, and thus even to 


retard the political education of Englishwomen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8. D. C. 





M. MAZZINI AND THE SUFFRAGE. 

[The following is a note from M. Mazzini to the same friend to 

whom the one printed in our last was addressed, upon our article of 
last week. It will be read with interest by our readers.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 
Dear Mr. M ,—Only this evening I happen to see the Spec- 
tator with my note. ‘There are many faults; may instead of must, 
collatx vires, very ingeniously, instead of, I think, collectivity; and 
so on. But that is a trifling matter; and after all, owing to myself, 
to my horrible handwriting. 

Had I time for a long letter on the question, I would write it 
in answer to the Spectator’s remarks; but owing especially to the 
Roman question I cannot do so; and to write only a short note 
would merely satisfy a sense of individual susceptibility, which, 
happily or unhappily, I do not possess. But to you, if ever you 
treat in any way or with anybody the question, I point out the 
absolute confusion of two radically different things —instruction 
and education—which is at the basis of the Spectator’s argumenta- 
tion. It is a usual one. 

Instruction—reading, writing, cyphering, &c.—is giving to man 
only implements which he may use, according to his moral condition, 
for good or evil. Education is, as I said, what gives to man the con- 
sciousness of a mission and the capability of fulfilling it, to the extent 
which his material means and circumstances will afford. I did not 
speak of instruction : I spoke of education, so distinctly that I men- 
tioned the 6,000,000 of Frenchmen initiated to education by the 
vote as having been illiterate. The Spectator has entirely over- 
looked this distinction. He quotes the educated voters of the Poplar 
Vestry. I do not wish to be disrespectful to the Poplar Vestry 
worthies; but I highly suspect that, precisely because they too 
are a privileged body, and believe in the riyht which is given by 
the ‘* ten pounds ;” they are very little educated in the sense I give 
to the word. And I expect a far better result by the working men 
being told, ‘* You have a duty to fulfil towards your country and, 
through her, towards the world at large, and towards your own 
soul in addition: think of it earnestly, and try to fit yourselves 
for the task.” It was that we said to the Romans in 15849, 
and it was said to the French illiterate men in 1789. It is 
| what is said by truly good and loving parents to their children. 
| Nothing is so effectual upon them as the entrusting them with a 
| duty to be fulfilled to an old relation, or toa friend, or to anybody ; 

they feel treated as if they were already men, and act accordingly. 
The London working men had, although to a certain point 
instructed, lost — for many years —all interest iu the political 
| development and fates of England. ‘They had given themselves, 
almost exclusively, up to their own industrial interests ; and that 
temporary apparent indifference was an argument in the hands of 
! all anti-Reformers or lukewarm timid advocates of Reform. Bright, 
| and other men belonging to the higher classes, awakened them 
j suddenly by trusting them, by treating them as equals, to a sense 
of their duty and power. 
As for the comparison of the vote given to Napoleon with the 
; one given in 1789 or in 1849, I am astonished at the Spectator 
| having ventured on it. The p/cbiscite, a Bonapartist invention, is 
| not the suffrage; it is the parody of the suffrage, an Imperialist 
! clever mystification to turn the difficulty. There is no suffrage when 
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it is not enlightened by discussion, meetings, clubs, collective 

inspiration, and a wide open ground before the voters.—Ever 

faithfully yours, Jos. Mazzin1. 
380—67, Evening, 18 Fulham Road, S.W. 





[To tHe Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—As Signor Mazzini will have too much to do just now to 
spare time for newspaper controversy, would you kindly allow 
space for a very small dose of Mazzini-and-water? I think that 
you leave out of sight, in your argument against Manhood Suffrage 
as swamping the minority, the fact that your doctrine of class re- 
presentation does the same thing in a far more arbitrary manner. 
Surely, Sir, you will acknowledge that many of the opinions advo- 
cated, for instance, by the Spectator, are opposed to those of the 
majority of your class. Then, surely, it is far more tyrannical to 
demand that you, and those who hold with you, shall be repre- 
sented merely by the majority of a class with which you do not 
sympathize, than by the majority of a nation to which you are 
necessarily bound to submit; for that is really the point at issue 
between us. We believe that God has made nations, and that all 
improvements in representation must be merely to develop in a 
natural way the voice of that nation. You think that we can 
create a really representative institution by clever plans and 
arrangements, by determining at our own pleasure, ‘“ Here is 
a body of men that ought to be represented, here are people 
with ideas worth hearing ; and the rest must take their chance.” 

One word more. The doctrine of class representation fully 
carried out would merely intensify social evils and misunder- 
standings between class and class, which none, I feel sure, 
regret more than the Spectator, For instance, take the most per- 
fect outcome of this doctrine, the scheme suggested by Professor 
Blackie, that a certain number of men should be elected by 
universal suffrage, and be added to the present House of 
Commons. These men, returned avowedly to represent the work- 
ing classes solely (for otherwise the scheme does not accomplish its 
own object), would be bound to stand aloof from the other classes 
and fight for the interests and ideas of the working men, not 
merely as distinct from, but as opposed to men of the other classes, 
the deficiencies between class and class being thus crystallized 
into a permanent political institution. ‘Trusting you will excuse, 
on the grounds I gave above, this rather feeble statement of the 
arguments for our side, I am yours, &c., A Mazzrntan. 








THE WORKMEN ON CHURCH-GOING. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the account which has 
appeared in most of the papers of the discussion which took 
place on Monday last on the above subject. In your article on 
Saturday last, you very truly sum up in the following words, 
the first objection made by the workmen with reference to the 
caste feeling alleged to exist :—‘‘ If the workmen cared for Church, 
they would very soon secure services on their own plan, or by per- 
sistent attendance break up the exclusiveness which now so greatly 
annoys them, which, after all, is greatly supported by the idea that 
they are not really annoyed at being kept out.” Having had 
several years’ experience of workmen and their usual habits, | 
ean safely say that your remarks on this point are true indeed. 
Must we not believe that these workmen, who are now 
daily making such earnest and powerful efforts to give them- 
selves a larger political influence in the country, and who 
continually and often so successfully strive for an increase 
of their wages, could not, if they desired to do so, sweep away 
the barriers in the churches and chapels which they now com- 
plain fetter them. ‘The fact is they have no heart in any such 
effort, and what clergymen, Dissenting ministers, and laymen 
have to do, is to try to make them feel earnest in this matter. 
Let ministers mix with workmen in their daily occupations, and 
visit them when occasion offers at their homes; let them try and 
mix practical religion with their daily life and thought, and not, 
as is too often the case, cause the workman to look on it as an 
unpalatable dose of medicine, to be rid of as soon as possible. Is 
it true that Christianity is a creed which cannot, or does not, 
govern life, and is Christ’s teaching now so lost sight of in 
churches and chapels, that workmen are obliged to set up an 
*¢Od1 Fellowship” to take its place? Ido not think this will 
prove a remedy. We are now living in what is called a ‘ prac- 
tical” age, an age of keen competition. Masters and workmen, ay, 
anl often preachers, are alike pressing on with the so-called busi- 
ness of life, that is, making money. 
whom you can accuse of being * slothful in business,” but how 


” 


many are combining with the business “ serving the Lord ? 


There are very few now } 


We hear a great deal just now of work being prayer, and look. 
ing up to Nature, but we must look from “ Nature up to Nature's 
God,”—join prayer with our work. What workmen require is that 
their ministers should have more social intercourse with the 
during the week, and take an interest in their pursuits and aims 
and a man would no longer feel, in going to God's house on a 
Sunday, he was putting on a new coat that did not fit him, | 
know an earnest clergyman who is ever striving to make himself 
at home with his poorer congregation, and I know how full his 
church is; and I know masters who even now, amidst the terrible 
struggles of labour against capital, preserve the confidence of their 
men, Could we see a little more of this influence exerted, work- 
men would then see that the interest of their souls as well as their 
bodies was identical with other classes, and obeying Christ's Spirit 
within them, would seek, once a week at any rate, in church or 
chapel, to acknowledge Him.—I am, &c., A. J. 


[To rue Epiror or tue “ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—VPermit me to offer one or two suggestions of a remedial 
kind with regard to the grievances mentioned in your article on 
“The Workmen on Church-Going.” The first grievance stated 
by you is (and it is a great one) that the poor are ticketed 
in church. ‘The best remedy I conceive for this would be a 
return to the forsaken Church principle of allotment of seats tp 
parishioners. Where this has been tried, it has met with greater 
success than hoped for. At present our town churches are, for the 
most part, Congregational meeting-houses, not parish churches, 

The second grievance must, I think, be met, as you say, by 
showing in life and doctrine the influence of Christianity on 
society. But still this must be subordinate to the truth that men 
have souls as well as bellies,—that there is a social state hereafter, 
as well as here. It is greatly to be regretted that we hear 
nowadays more of the bearing of Christianity on the Church 
than on humanity. 

A third workman’s grievance, which I do not see noticed in your 
article, is, that great part of the Church services are unintelligible 
to the unlearned. ‘They cannot follow chanted psalms, unusual 
hymn tunes, and hard words and sentences in sermons. The: 
remedy in these two last cases clearly is, simplicity. 

Caste and caste feeling are undoubtedly the root of the estrange- 
ment of the working classes from the Church. Let the rich be 
taught to mix more with the poor on friendly terms, not as 
superior and inferior, and they will learn to respect them better. 
Trusting the importance of the subject will excuse my intruding 
on your attention, I am, &c., F. W. Fow er. 

Bathwick, Bath, Jan, 29th, 1867. 


[To rue Eprror or THE “Spectrator.”] 

Sir, —It struck me, as I read your interesting article of last 
Saturday, that here was an admirable modern example of what 
happened to St. Paul at Athens. He saw an altar ‘‘ To the Un- 
known God,” and, far from finding fault, he took it for his text, 
and showed the people that God was not so unknown as they 
thought. ‘ 7x Him we live, and move, and have our being.” He 
commended the Athenians, for of course “ too superstitious ” is 
a bad rendering of dso: dasuovecripovg” (Acts xvii., 22), 
‘¢ religious,” or ‘‘ god-fearing,” being more the idea. 

Why, now, should we not go and do likewise concerning the 
workmen’s religion of brotherhood? Why not say, ‘‘ You are 
right, only what you seem to be inclined to worship ‘ustead of 
Yhrist is the very truth of Christianity? Christ did come to reveal 
universal brotherhood ; to make all men look one upon another as 
brethren, for He is not ashamed to call the lowest His brother. 
It is an unworthy thing to reject Him because some men (clergy 
and ministers, if you will) do not obey Him. ‘“ Why,” as He 
said, ‘of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” Judge of 
Christ by Himself, not by men’s perversions.—I am, Sir, yours 


truly, J. W. 


BOOKS. 
snssialeaiacian 
MEDLEVAL MYTHS.* 
Fiery years ago the expression ‘‘ myth” was unknown in Eng- 
land. It is now a recognized popular term. ‘The diffusion of 
this word is at once the sign and consequence of the spread 
of new historical views throughout society. ‘There has in fact 
| been no greater or more permanent result achieved by the critical 
| school of historians, than the establishment of the doctrine that a 





' large number of stories which at one time passed for portions of 





* Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, ByS. B. Govld. L ndou: Rivint ms 
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authentic history, are neither records of real transactions nor 
the results of deliberate forgery. Even now many persons hardly 
realize that such tales, for example, as that of ‘‘ William Tell ” may 
grow UP, gain consistency, and find their way into chronicles 
which record actual facts, without, on the one hand, having any 
claim to be considered historical, or being on the other fiction 
invented by some assignable impostor. ‘These tales are really 
the fruit not so much of fraud, as of the existence of a con- 
dition of popular feeling which it is difficult for educated per- 
sons of modern times to comprehend. In many states of society 


there exists an absolute want of all appreciation of the na- | 


ture of evidence. Tales and legends arise no one knows 
how, and are received with implicit belief not because of any 
external evidence of their truth, but because they correspond with 
the feeling and ideas of the persons to whom anl by whom they 
are narrated. ‘Thus the tale of Tell had, as any one may see who 
chooses to examine Mr. Gould’s book, been known to different 
nations long before the date assigned to the existence of the 
Swiss hero. No one can now venture to assert by what means a 
story found in different forms in Persia, Iceland, and Denmark 
was at last appropriated to Switzerland, but it is pretty certain 
that the Swiss peasants who told and repeated the tale of their 
deliverance were not conscious of imposture. ‘The story was 
appropriate, and to use a vague expression which is even now 
made an excuse for believing important facts on slender proof, 
“the tale bore within itself its own evidence.” It is of course 
true that mythical narrations often have a real relation to 
historical facts, whilst deliberate fraud often gives currency to 
what might be thought pure myths. No one, for example, 
who has not studiel the growth of the legend of Tell can 
say for certain whether the narrative is in the strict sense a myth, 
or whether it may not be partially an annalist’s invention. On 
this point Mr. Gould throws no light, and indeed fails to give any 
aid whatever to persons who wish to study the real nature of 
mythical history. 

There arises, for example, a question connected with myths 
well deserving careful investigation. This is whether it is or 
is not possible to lay down any rules as to the relation be- 
tween mythical anecdotes, and the records, often otherwise 
seemingly historical, with which these legendary details are 
interwoven. It is no doubt the principle generally adopted by 
the best historical inquirers, that where one portion of a narra- 
tive is clearly not historical, the rest must be considered, if 
not absolutely untrue, at any rate devoid of all evidence of its 
truth. This principle is on the whole sound. Still, it would cer- 
tainly be desirable to carry further than has hitherto been done 
the investigation into the extent to which historical facts became 
disguised by the growth of legend. An investigation of the kind 
we propose cannot be applied to the myths of Greece or Rome, 
since the only histories by which the carly condition of the Greeks 
or Romans is known to us are themselves the channel through 
which obviously mythical stories are handed down. It is, for 
example, easy enough to discover that the Trojan war was not 
really such as Ilomer paints it, but since we have no authority 
for the war at all except the Homeric poems, it is now 


really was, or whether ‘l'roy ever stood a siege. 
mythical narratives of medizval times afford apparently a more 
hopeful field for philosophical examination. 
least it must be possible to compare what is knowa from other 
sources really to have taken place, with the mythical narrative 
which has attached itself to historic names and transactions. 
Charlemagne’s history is well known, and the romances to which 
that history gave rise are known also; and it surely might be pos- 
sible to draw some inferences of importance as to the growth aud 
nature of mythology, by comparing the Charlemagne of history 
with the Charlemagne of romance. 

Any one, however, who wishes to speculate on the nature of 
myths will get little direct aid from Mr. Gould, and will, moreover, 
find in that gentleman’s work, short as it is, a good deal which has 
no bearing on the question of which it professes to treat. What, 
for example, Dr. Jolnson’s visit to Col has to do with mediaeval 
legends can be apparent to no one except a professional book-maker 
whilst the long and we own interesting account of Jacques 
Aymar is only so far connected with the Middle Ages that he 


professe 1 to track criminals partly by the movement of a rod, | 
and that belief in a divining rod was a medizval superstition. | 
Nevertheless, if Mr. Gould tells a good deal that is not worth tell- } 


ing, and shows himself so utterly devoid of all notion of historical 
criticism that he shows a lingering belief in the story of the 


fvests some 


“ Wandering Jew,” still, he tells his tales well, and suggest 





| Greece and Rome affected the Roman conquerors of Greece with 


In some cases at 


Thus | 


important inferences from them which he does not himself 
draw. 
It is, for instance, impossible to read these traditions of the 
Middle Ages without being struck with some points of very curious 
coutrast between them and the myths of antiquity. ‘Their marked 
peculiarity is their religious character. The legend of the ‘* Wan- 
| dering Jew” exhibits the darkest side of Christianity as it 
| existed in the Dark Ages. A single insult to Christ is avenged 
| by what was practically eternal punishment. It is, in fact, 
difficult not to conceive that the “ Wandering Jew” in some 
schse Was meant to represent the Jewish race, at once wandering 
| hopelessly over the world, and bearing an involuntary testi- 
mony to the trath of Christian doctrine. On the other hand, the 
myth of the ‘* Seven Sleepers ” so strikingly represents the brightest 
side of the Catholic faith, that it is startling to find that the legend 
is apparently a Christian adaptation of a heathen myth. 

Closely connectel with the religious nature of medizval tales 
is their melancholy character. No one will dispute that, on the 
whole, classical mythology is full of gaiety and brightness, and 
few persons will deny that medieval mythology is strikingly 
sad and sombre. Let any one, for instance, read the account 
of the Mountain of Venus and of Tannhiiuser’s fate, and he may 
form some conjecture as to the state of society in which this tale 
grew up. It is quite true that the story enforces that the 
mercy of Heaven spreals further than that of the Pope, but 
it also intimates that Lleaven’s merey came too late to save the 
unhappy knight. One even of what at first sight appears the 
hopeful aspect of these myths speaks in reality of social misery. 
The people of each country believed in the rise of some 
great deliverer, generally one of the great men of the past, 
who would arise and save them from their oppressors. Charle- 
magne was believed to sleep uear Salzburg, waiting till the 
times of Antichrist were fulfilled, when he would wake up and 
avenge the blood of the Saints. Frederick Barbarossa was thought 
to be sleeping in a cavern in Thuringia, till his beard should grow 
round the stone table before him, and it should be time for him to 
come forth and release Germany from her bondage. Each country, 
in short, had its own hero, who was to wake up and save the mass of 
the people from the oppression of the nobles. ‘The existence of the 
longing for deliverance bears witness to the sufferings endured, and 
also explains the historical fact that when at last the power of the 
Kings came into conflict with feudal Lords, the people almost 
invariably supported the Crown. Men like Louis XI. of France 
and Henry VII. of England, though in some respects the least 
heroic of monarchs, gave the mass of the peasants that rest and 
relief which they had dreamt they might receive from some 
ancient hero when he rose again from his sleep. 

For medieval myths have this further peculiarity, that they really 
exercised influence on the course of history. No classical legend did 
this. As far at least as our knowledge goes, ancient mythological 
considerations rarely influenced the public feeling of antiquity. It is 
indeed possible that the supposed mythological connection between 





. sort of enthusiasm for the people they subdued, and thus for a 
certain time exertel an influence over Roman policy. But if 


impossible to form any judgment as to what the siege of ‘Troy | this were so, this is emphatically one of those solitary exceptions 


Bat some of the | 


which proves what is the nature of the general rule, It would 
be diificult to find any other example of the policy of Greece or 
Rome being moditiel by the influence of religious tradition. 
On the other hand, inythical conceptions had a real influence in 
‘the Europe of the Middle Ages. For example, the legend of 
Prester John not only led a Pope to send a letter to a ruler who 
had no real existence, but excited the belief that great and wealthy 
and unknown kingdoms were to be discovered, and. this aided in 


| 


producing those diseuveries which opened a new world to Europe, 
‘and in a sense terminated the Middle Ages. 





TWO INAUGURAL LECTURES ON ETIICS.* 

‘Turse two fine introluctory lectures on Ethics, in which the 
young commencing Professor at Glasgow compares, without dis- 
credit to himself, with the veteran philosopher and theologian who, 
after a long life of noble and eager pursuit of the highest truth, has 
just been welcomed as a teacher into the University of Cambridge, 
suggest to us in the first instance anything but agreeable com- 
parisons between the freedom with which the noblest speculative 
inquiries are prosecuted in Cambridge and in Scotland, and the 





Voral Vhilosophy, aid Moral Theology. 





An Inaugural Lecture 





1. * Casxistry, y 
delivered in the Seuaie H mre, Cambridge, on Taesd iy, vecember 4, 1505. By F. v. 
Mamie, MA. 1 > Meomiian 165. . 

2. Ethical Phites phy. An Tutrodactory Lecture delivered in the Common Hall 
of G-asgow Coleze, on Noveubes 6, 145% By Elward Caird, 6.4. inburgh: 
Ed:uoust m2 and Douglas; Lo: doa: Hamilton and Adama 1550. 
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artificial restrictions to which they are subjected in what is some- 
times supposed to be the most liberal of our academical institutions, 
University College, London. The theological aspects of ethics 
which are regarded here as all but disqualifying moral philosophy 
for any place among the branches of liberal culture at all, are 
considered both in Glasgow and Cambridge as giving to ethics 


not only their intellectual dignity, but their special fitness as a | 


liberal study, that is, as a study which tends to liberate the mind 
from all sorts of bondage and superstitions, political and personal. 
Upon this point emphatically both Professor Maurice and Professor 
Caird, in lectures in other respects widely dissimilar in method, 
coincide and concur. They areboth most eager in the assertion that 
the profoundest feeling of duty has given rise to the deepest feeling 
of liberty,—that liberty would have been lost over and over again 
but for that sense of divine duties to be fulfilled which has com- 
pelled men to claim the rights which are the correlatives of these 
duties. Thus Professor Caird says, in one of the noblest pas- 
sages of his lecture,—one which will remind our readers of the main 
idea in S. Mazzini’s letter on the suffrage printed in our columns 
last week :— 


“This teaching of Christianity led to two things, a higher notion of 
man’s rights, and a higher notion of his duties—thoughts accidentally 
separated, but never without distortion both of the one and of the other. 
Kant perhaps has the merit of bringing these two conceptions for the 
first time face to face, and thereby clearing the great modern idea of 
freedom from the baser ingredients that had gathered around it. 
Christianity, it has been said, had expanded the finite ideal of ancient 
ethics into an infinite law of duty. Kant adopts this view in the full 
extent, and draws one consequence from it. In order to discharge the 
infinite task which the moral law sets before him, man must be gifted 
with an unconditioned freedom. What the law of our being commands 
must be capable of fulfilment, and the outward limits of life which seem 
to contradict this must be merely phenomenal. Man must be free 
because he has this moral destiny to fulfil. In this utterance Kant gave 
interpretation to that long struggle for freedom which makes up modern 
history. Luther, when he set individual faith against Church authority 
and tradition, uttered the principle of a greater emancipation than he 
himself knew—the emancipation of man’s life and soul from external 
bondage—the breaking of every chain of mind as of body. All modern 
life is the corollary of this truth; all modern culture seems to consist 
in expelling from the mind what is discordant with it ; all modern litera- 
ture is its expression. Yet Luther was far from uttering it in its 


a 
to neglect, but which, if it desires to remain truly liberal, it shoul 
never cease to teach. For our parts, we feel no doubt that Py. 
fessor Maurice and Professor Caird are right, and that any Uni- 
versity which begins by discouraging the study of moral obliga. 
tion, will end by underrating the value of moral and (therefore) 
political liberty. 

Both Mr. Maurice and Mr. Caird, again, widely different as are 
their lines of thought, agreein this, —that the ethical creeds which 
start from the most apparently humble and earthly point of view, 
are precisely those which, by curtailing the true proportions of 
human duty, and laying too much stress on outward circumstances 
drive their disciples into the most dangerous, violent, and revolu. 

tionary attitudes of mind towards the moral and social constity. 
tion under which they live. Thus, Mr. Maurice in discussing 
| Paley’s treatment of the ‘ law of honour,’ shows that by emptying 
| honour of its deepest element, of all that gives it a real claim on 
| the conscience, Paley has almost compelled himself to handle cop. 
temptuously also, and in the spirit of a moral revolutionist, the 
‘law of the land’ :— ; 


«The law of honour is a system of rules constructed by people of 
fashion, and calculated to facilitate their intercourse with each other, and 
for no other purpose. Consequently, nothing is adverted to by the law 
of honour, but what tends to incommode this intercourse.’ Assuming 
this maxim, he proceeds very courageously, very usefully, to show that 
such a code permitted ‘ profaneness, cruelty to servants, rigorous treat. 
ment of tenants and other dependents, injuries done to tradesmen by 
insolvency or delay of payment, &c.’ Nothing, I think, can be better 
than these warnings in themselves; nothing, I am sure, in our days 
could be worse than to assume that the consequences to which they 
refer were the result of obedience to the law of honour, not of the most 
gross and flagrant departure from it. That it cannot enforce its decreas 
without appealing to a higher principle, these transgressions may abun- 
dantly prove ; that they are its decrees can never be aflirmed without a 
violence to truth, and a great injury to moral practice. Paley shows the 
danger of the course which he has followed in this instance by his feeble 
and scarcely respectful treatment of what he calls the ‘law of the land; 
a reverence for which, altogether apart from its mere decrees and 
punishments, has been one of the great pillars of morality among 
Englishmen.” 

And Mr. Caird, in a passage of great truth and force on the 
excesses of the French Revolution, traces them ultimately to the 


mistaken belief that true freedom could be gained by a violent 





universality : he gave it merely a theological application. It was with 
him a description of personal religion, rather than a general law of life. | 
It had still a self-defensive rather than an aggressive attitude: it sought | 
not to bring the world under its dominion, but to save the soul of man 
from the dominion of the world. But it is the universal law that a 
principle must begin with the inner life and work outward, and what is 
spoken by the still small voice of religion in one generation is heard in 
thunder in the next. What first came as a religious reformation came 
again as a political revolution. What the German Reformation whis- 
pered in the ear the French Revolution shouted on the house-top—that 
man would be free. It was the same demand for freedom, though 
speaking in another language, and mingled with many jarring notes. 
The spirit of the times, it has been said, like the Ghost in Hamlet, is a 
mole that works underground, and is long in coming to the surface. 
And so it was with this Protestant principle. It appeared in many and 
diverse forms, between which, to the outward eye, there was little 
similitude,—now as a claim for private judgment, now as a protest 
against privileges, now as a theory of the ‘rights of man’; but it first 
unveiled its divinity and manifested its true nature in the philosophy 
of Kant. I say that in the philosophy of Kant the demand for freedom, 
for rights of man, or whatever else it might call itself, first manifested 
its true nature, because in that philosophy the claim of right was based 
on the idea of duty.” 

And Mr. Maurice, in comparing the false casuistry of the abstract 
systematizers of cut-and-dried formule,—the Jesuitic casuistry,— 
with what he considers the true casuistry, namely, the full ex- 
position of all the conflicting claims made on every man’s inward 
life and will, by the various solicitations of opposite reasons, motives, 
and affections, speaks in exactly the same strain :— 


“The Schoolmen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seomed to 
themselves, and to their disciples, most accomplished Casuists. For 
they set two statements one against the other: they produced ingenious 
and subtle arguments and authorities in favour of each; then they 
determined which was right, which was to be rejected. Laborious and 
honest thoughts were spent in these discussions: they have been most 
valuable in raising, even in resolving, some great intellectual problems. 
But precisely those problems which these reasoners could not reach 
were the problems of Casuistry. Everything about the man, and his 
relations with heaven and earth, could be stated, discussed, plausibly 
determined. Only the man himself was lost: he lay crushed under the 
huge mass of opinions and propositions that settled what he was, and 
what was to become of him. The great movement of the fifteenth 


rending and breaking of everything that seemed like an external 
bond, everything that chafed the spirit of man,—nay, to a pas- 
sionate superstition, that if, when all such external chains were 
broken, true freedom and happiness seemed as far off as ever, 
there must be a treacherous conspiracy lurking somewhere, 
which showed its evil influence by poisoning the liberty to obtain 
which such vast sacrifices had been made :— 


“The freedom, for which Rousseau longed, was too much in danger 
of being mistaken for an infinite caprice, the right he claimed for the 
right of self-will and passion. Man has no more rights than the other 
animals, except in so far as he has a moral life to realize, a duty to ful- 
fil which they have not: and when the nature of man is viewed only as 
an irresistible title to the satisfaction of his desires, it can produce no- 
thing but anarchy and destruction. This is the secret of the tragedy of 
the French Revolution—of its greatness and its failure. That revolu- 
tion was not merely a desire to get rid of a practical grievance, which 
had grown intolerable. Beneath and beyond this, there was a feeling 
of deeper than outward slavery—the desire of a higher than outward 
freedom. Men felt in themselves the possibility of an infinite happiness, 
which somehow was kept from them, and they were led to attribute 
their loss to the same causo that produced their outward and material 
sufferings. ‘If we could but rid ourselves of this weight of custom and 
tradition, which the oppression of many generations has piled upon our 
heads,’ so it seemed natural to say, ‘ we should at once step forth into 
the enjoyment of our liberty. Get rid of this or that oppressive class, 
emancipate ourselves from this or that corrupt institution, overturn the 
framework of law and government, the actual organization of life, and 
we will be at once and for ever free.’ Vague generalities, that usually 
are left to the theorist, came forth into the market-place, and possessed 
with an infinite passion masses of men who might have seemed confined 
by circumstance to ordinary cares and wants, and incapable of an aspi- 
ration beyond them. For in these grand abstractions of rights of may, 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity, they seemed to see the dawn of 4 
better day for humanity, a day which should bring satisfaction not 
merely to his finite wants, but to the infinite cravings of his soul. It 
was this picture that rose before the eyes of mon, and made them trample, 
in a frenzy of destruction, on all the actual attainments of humanity. 
It was this that led them to confuse the future hopes of man with his 
past, to suppose the ‘state of nature’ a state of perfection, and to tum 
the ‘noble savage’ into the ideal of humanity. Nature was to them 
freedom from convention, and freedom from convention seemed all that 





century, the recovery of the old literature, the opening of the New World,* 
shook this mass, but could not raise the man who was buried under it. 

To assert his right to live—to show how he might claim his life, by | 
looking above himself, by disclaiming the fetters of his evil nature— | 
this was the work of the Reformation. Luther has often been repre- | 
sented as the enemy and destroyer of casuistry. He seems to me to | 
have restored casuistry—to have vindicated the reality and the hopeful- | 
ness of the conflict between the man himself and the oppressors that | 
hold him down, which is the very root and ground of casuistry.” 


Clearly, if such thinkers as these may be trusted, ethies in the | 


was necessary to deliver our higher from our lower selves. And hence 


| also that madness of suspicion and blood, in which the Revolution finally 


‘consumed its own offspring.’ We have got rid of our corrupt courts, 
our arbitrary nobles, and our partial laws—how is it that we are not 
free—do not enjoy that life of ideal brotherhood and liberty that seemed 
so nearus? There must bo traitors still.’ This was the secret of the 
Reign of Terror. The finite benefits of deliverance from oppression, of 
freedom of person and property, could not console them for the loss ol 


| that infinite prize which they had promised themselves. They ¢ ald 


not see that the release from external restraints will never do anything 
to make man really free, that the true freedom is not freedom from law, 


widest sense is not only a science which liberal culture ought not | but from ourselves, and that the destruction of a corrupt organization of 
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society —however good that may be in its way—will never do more than 
weep and garnish the house for the entrance of seven devils worse than 
. nelled, unless we learn also that the only infinite emancipa- 


ne expe : eer 
case i is the absolute subjection of his will to the law of duty.” 


This is a curious concurrence of testimony, in lectures so different, 
to show that the recognition of the divine side of man, of the infi- 
nite element of his moral nature, —is, not the fanatical and excit- 
ing, but the sobering and realizing element in ethics, since it 
checks the useless attempt to begin constructing a new life from 
outside, & total remodelling of circumstances, and teaches us 
that the only circumstantial changes necded are changes in the 
direction of enabling men to express their own highest life more 
freely, —that the changes needed are not changes tending directly 
to renovate life,—but only to do away with the artificial obstruc- 
tions opposed to the free development of man’s own spirit. These 
are the great points on which Mr. Maurice and Mr. Caird, the 
greatest of our older, the most promising of our younger, philoso- 
phers, concur. We have set them down here as teaching a lesson 
of great interest to the most advanced self-styled Liberalism of 
our own day. 

We have only to add, in criticism of Mr. Maurice’s deeply 
interesting lecture, that the new and better meaning which he has 
found for ‘“ Casuistry,”—tlie full exposition of the conflicting moral 
solicitations which beset the individual will,—though it gives a 
very useful and important method to his lectures, appears to us a 
little strained. Casuistry was undoubtedly first applied to the dis- 
cussion of “‘cases” of conscience,—that is, examples of abstract 
moral rules where there was some difficulty in knowing to which 
abstract rule the ‘case’ really belonged. ‘The word, too, is a bar- 
barous and technical one, which scarcely admits of a higher set of 
associations with it. We are seriously afraid that Mr. Maurice, 
by choosing to include the noblest part of ethics,—all its indi- 
vidual root,—under this repulsive term, will give his lectures on 
ethics at a needless disadvantage, from which, neither in their oral 
nor in their published form, they can well fail to suffer. Mr. 
Maurice uses ‘ casuistry ’ as the term describing the whole investiga- 
tion into problems of individual duty. He calls Plato and Butler 
casuists rather than moral philosophers, because they start from the 
individual conscience. He keeps the phrase ‘‘ moral philosophy ” 
for the science of collective moral habits,—the laws which bind 
together families, nations, the human race. ‘This is, of course, in 
strict accordance with the original meaning of mores, from which 
our ‘moral’ philosophy is derived, but it strikes us as susceptible 
rather of an etymological than of a practical defence. Moral 
philosophy has got a much higher and deeper and wider meaning 
than the science of domestic, national, and human mores; it includes 
undoubtedly, in common speech, the theory of the deepest indivi- 
dual obligations, and to empty moral philosophy of this deeper 
meaning, to pour it back into ‘ casuistry ’—with which so many 
repulsive moral associations are connected,—strikes us an experi- 
ment on philosophical language which may not only fail, but, by 
failing, prejudice very deep and noble thoughts. For the rest, we 
have nothing but admiration to express for these introductory lec- 
tures. Both of them happily combine the true pride and the 
true humility of the best ethical philosophy,—the pride which con- 
sists in asserting that ian is not the creature of circumstances,— 
the humility which consists in asserting with eyual vigour that 
circumstances are not the creatures of man, but conditions which 
he may modify and transform by his spirit withia certain limits, 
but the yoke of which he never throws off so completely as when, 
within those limits, he most heartily accepts it as divine. 





STATE PAPERS OF CHARLES IL* 
Tus series of Calendars is probably the most generally interest- 
ing of all those which are being published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, as the period which it covers is the latest, 
and for many reasons special interest attaches to the reign of 
that clever voluptuary, Charles II. This volume, the eighth 
of Mrs. Green's series, comprises only six months, April to October, 
of. 1667. ‘The chief events of these six months are the death of 
the Lord Treasurer Southampton and the placing of the Treasury 
in Commission; the great disaster and disgrace of the sailing of the 
Datch fleet up to Chatham, and its proceedings there ; the ter- 
mination of the unfortunate Dutch war by the treaties of Breda, 
and the dismissal of the Lord Chancellor and Prime Minister 
Clarendon. ‘The letters calendared in this volume are full of 
particulars of the Dutch invasion and the alarms it created, and 
add much information of detail to the diaries of Pepys and 
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Evelyn, which are copious on this subject. Mrs Green, who is an 
excellent editor, has prefixed to this volume a judicious preface, 
containing long extracts from letters, principally those which relate 
to the Chatham disgrace. A London correspondent of Lord 
Conway in the country relates how the King had publicly told 
the citizens that he had been betrayed, and that in the Council 
only the Duke of York, Prince Rupert, Monk, Duke of Albemarle 
(the Lord General), and the Archbishop of Canterbury (Sheldon), 
had been for arming the fleet, and so being ready for offence and 
defence while the negotiations for peace were proceeding ; *‘ and 
so the greater part of his Council did oversway, much against his 
own opinion, which was to treat with his sword in his hand.” 
The letter-writer proceeds :—* Some considerable person standing 
by, endeavouring to excuse it and that he was also of that opinion, 
the King, in great anger, gave him the lie, and the next day did 
openly reproach his Council at the Council-table.” Another cor- 
respondent of Lord Conway mentions :—* Upon the first attempt 
of the Dutch at Chatham, there was such an astonishment upon 
men’s hearts that every one went to his goldsmith to recall 
his moneys; bat they were all sent back empty-handed, and the 
King was forced to set forth a declaration, to save the said gold- 
smiths from being so much persecuted as they were.” Lord 
Conway was not at this time in any way connected with the 
Government ; he became one of the Secretaries of State for a 
short time in 1681, and he appears to have left much of his 
private correspondence from the Restoration at Whitehall. The 
news-letters addressed to him by various correspondents, some of 
whom are already known by the correspondence published in the 
interesting but ill edited volume called The Rawdon Papers, are 
an important part of the letters of public interest which Mrs. 
Green has calendared in this series. 

A striking proof of the great respect in which Monk was held, 
contrary to tle notion, which has generally prevailed, that after 
the accomplishment of the Restoration he became a mere cipher, 
was published in Mrs. Green's last volume. When the Great Fire 
of London broke out in September, 1666, Monk was immediately 
begged to come to Loudou from Portsmouth, where, with Prince 
Rupert, he commanded t!.e fleet, as quite an indispensable man, 
A passage of the letter, found in the State Paper Office, which 
Arlington on that occasion wrote to Clifford at Portsmouth is 
well worth quoting :— 

“T leave you to judge what a distraction this misfortune puts us 
into, whereof the consequences are yet more terrible to us by the dis- 
orders that aro likely to follow. For these considerations, His Majesty, 
by the unanimous concurrence of his Council, wishes my Lord General 
were here; and yet, not knowing how the resolution of commanding 
him home would be acceptable to him, hath thought fit to sound his 
Grace's mind therein by a letter Mr. Secretary Morrice is bid to write 
tohim. If my Lord General could see the condition we are in, I am 
confident, and so is every one else, he would think it more honour to 
be called to this occasion than to be stayed in the fleet, where it is 
possible he may not have an opportunity of fighting the enemy; but 
here it is certain he will have it in his hands to give the King his 
kingdom a second time, and the world see therein the value the King 
makes of him.” 

And now, when the Datch fleet was burning and capturing our 
ships at Chatham, there was no one but Monk, to the neglect of 
whose counsels this great disaster was owing, who inspired any 
hope, or was able to do any good. An intercepted letter to 
a “grand rebel,” as the post-oflice clerk who intercepted it 
describes Sir Henry Neville, to whom the letter was written, says, 
“They [the Dutch] attempted ail the Navy, and had it not been 
for Albemarle, who went down himself with forces from London, 
and came just in time, they had destroyed it quite.” It is written 
in the same letter, ‘‘ Albemarle foresaw this long since, and told 
the King in Council that, whatever it should cost him to set forth 
his fleet once more, it would be the cheapest way to make peace 
with his sword drawn; but it was over-ruled by the good husbands 
of the Council, at which he storms very much now, and hath made 
the King resent it too. So that if a peace be not presently clapt 
up, you may hear more of it hereafter, to the prejudice of some 
grandees.” ‘This letter was written on June 20. A peace was soon 
after ‘‘clapt up.” The treaties of Breda with Holland and with 
France, terminating the war, were signed on the 31st of July. A 
month after, on the 31st of August, the Great Seal was taken 
from the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, who, though the office was 
not recognized in the Constitution, had been virtually Prime 
Minister since the Restoration. Sir William Coventry, a very 
able and, for those times, honest man, is represented as the prin- 
cipal adviser of the measure of economy which, depriving us of a 
flect, brought on us the humiliation and danger of a Dutch squadron 
sailing triumphantly up the Thames, and again as the principal 
adviser of the removal of Clarendon. The King’s debts an1 the ex- 
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haustion of the Treasury rendered economy a matter of absolute 
necessity ; Coventry was Secretary to the Duke of York as Lord 
High Admiral, i. e., Secretary to the Admiralty, and he and Lord 
Ashley were the leading members of the Commission for the 
Treasury, appointed on the death of Lord Southampton, for the 
difficult, indeed hopeless, task of putting the finances in order. 
Albemarle was added to the Commission for the prestige of his 
name; the two remaining members were Sir John Duncombe, a 
city goldsmith (also in this reign Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
and Clifford, at this time a man of no great consequence, but 
soon to attain prominence and notoriety as Lord Clifford, the 
Lord Treasurer of the so-called Cabal Ministry. ‘There are 
many curious proofs in this volume of th: penury of the Govern- 
ment. The King’s very footmen were without their wages, Mrs. 
Green calendars (p. 494) a ‘petition of the twenty-six footmen 
to the King, for an order to the Treasury Commissioners to pay 
them their year’s wages, due from the treasury of the Chamber 
at Michaelmas; have had to borrow money to attend His Majesty 
and the Queen in their journeys this summer, and are in danger of 
being thrown into prison.” 

Arlington, who had been one of the Council for reducing the 
Navy, hada quarrel with Prince Rupert at the Council-board, 
and a correspondent of Sir Joseph Williamson writes that ‘it 
was reported by a soldier of Sir Francis Compton's troop that 
Prince Rupert had struck Lord Arlington a box on the ear, and 
knocked off his hat and periwig.” In 200 years the ways of 
Cabinet Ministers have changed. 

It is difficult to give an adequate idea of the ‘ infinite variety ” 
of matters which turn up in one of these volumes. They rarely 
disclose State secrets, or throw great light on large affairs of 
Government, but they abound in illustrative details for history 
and biography, and are a treasury of wealth for historians like 
Macaulay and biographers like John Forster. Dr. Cudworth, the 
celebrated philosopher, apologizes, as Master of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, for disobedience of the College to a Royal order for 
the election of a son of Sir Richard Fanshaw as Fellow, stating 
that ‘‘since the Restoration their little College has received and 
obeyed ten Royal letters, and even reccived a manciple imposed by 
letter, though it was a thing never known before.” He adds that 
‘¢ when mandates are so plentifully granted, they cannot possibly 
all be obeyed” (p. 301). We have a glimpse of cruel persecu- 
tions of Scotch covenanters in a letter from Edinburgh,—*‘ William 
Douglas, a sweet stately youth, not twenty-one years, a brave scholar 
and spirit, was beheaded at the Market Cross, and died very peni- 
tently.” (p. 173). The Rector of Lamplugh, a Cumberland parish, 
joins in a request to Williamson ‘ to procure His Majesty's touch for 
John Dixon, a neighbour and parishioner, who is troubled with the 
evil.” (p. 447). There is another curious appearance of a rector 
in ‘a grant of pardon to John Latimer, rector of Halton, county 
Bucks, for the manslaughter of Christopher Harper, his servant, 
who was hurt by him through passionate and indiscreet correc- 
tion.” (p. 459). Then come together two warrants for writs of 
summons to the Earl of Rochester and Earl of Mulgrave, two 
noble poets, to the House of Peers, it being noted that they are 
both under twenty-one years of age. ‘To historical inquirers 
these volumes are full of interest and information, and every suc- 
cessive publication must strengthen the public sense of the service 
rendered to literature by the Master of the Rolls. 





LAST WORDS OF EMINENT PERSONS.* 

Seine that Mr, Kaines does not profess to be more than a com- 
piler, we might be doing him injustice if we subjected his book to 
any higher test of criticism. Perhaps his worst fault is that he is 
so easily contented ; that as long as he has found an account of any 
man’s death in any other book, if ouly the man be well known 
and his name be placed in alphabetical order, Mr. Kaines think 
he has done his duty. To such lengths does he carry this princi- 
ple, that he quotes a former compilation as if it was an original 
work, and we see our old favourite Henri Beyle placed under con- 
tribution for the death of Haydn, which is then calmly assigned 
to “The Book of Death.” Indeed, Mr. Kaines has a predilection 
for second-hand information. For the death-beds of ancient 
Romans he looks to Merivale; modern ones are often hunted up 
in the Quarterly or Edinburgh In some cases the man’s death 
passes unnoticed, and we are indulged with copious comments on 
his life. And neither by selection nor arrangement, neither by 
comment nor suggestion, is any moral drawn from the closing 
scenes of so many persons of alphabetical eminence, or the reader 
assisted in drawing his own moral, 
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Mr. Kaines takes credit for this in his preface. «+ Ip mak. 
ing this collection, he had no theory to prove, no geet “a 
serve.” We give him credit for not sacrificing the trath ¢ 
sectarian prejudices, after the manner of some who haye dis. 
torted the last words of their adversaries. But there are 
many lessons to be derived from some of the scenes selected in 
this volume, and some lessons from the mode of selection, No 
less a man than Bacon drew the moral, ‘‘ how little alteration jy 
good spirits the approaches of death make; for they appear to be 
the same men till the last instant. Augustus Cesar died in g 
compliment ; ‘Tiberius in dissimulation ; Vespasian in a jest ; 
Galba with a sentence ; Septimus Severus in despatch.” All these 
were meant to be instances of the ruling passion strong in death, 
And death-bed scenes might be ranged under four heads, putting 
first the instances cited by Bacon, then the cases where last words 
bear an unintentional significance, next what we may call incidents 
of feeling, and lastly, those which are not worth recording. Cer. 
tainly the last abound in this volume, but this is partly owing to 
Mr. Kaines’s mistaken idea that a man who has done anything 
noteworthy during his life must be followed to his death with the 
same sort of publicity, must in fact have a public funeral at the 
expense of the general reader. It is also owing to the fact that 
natural deaths and violent deaths are all placed together. The 
solemn words of a distinguished man on the way to the scaffold 
are placed side by side with some careless remark to a friend, 
or doctor, or servant. Byron’s words, “ I must sleep now,” 
are, for instance, made full of meaning by that sleep being 
the sleep of death. So, too, Goethe's last request for -more 
light, and Locke’s ‘Cease now.” Dut it is very different 
with Pitt’s last sentence, ‘‘ low I leave my country!” when he 
knew he was dying; and with Danton’s “Thou wilt show 
my head to the people; it is worth showing.” Surely the 
parting vaunt of a king of men in the hands of pigmies, and the 
despairing cry of a statesman who felt that his cause was lost, are 
not to be classed with the natural request of a weak patient for 
something to rest him or to cheer his spirits. The book before us 
would have gained infinitely in dramatic value if there had been 
any such arrangement by subjects. ‘his is only attempted once, 
and we quote the passage to show that the same might be done 
more frequently :— 

“Bayle died, asking if his fire was lighted. Black, the great chemist, 

died so tranquilly that he did not even spill the contents of the spoon, 
which he held in his hand. Bentley, the classic scholar and divine, 
died so peacefully that his children, who were playing around the sofa 
on which he lay, perceived only that he still slept. Petrarch was found 
dead in his study, with his head reclining on a book, as it was wont to 
do when ho was reading or thinking. Sir Charles Blagden, whilst at a 
social meal with his friends M. and Mdme. Berthollet and Gay-Lussae, 
died in his chair so quietly, that nota drop of the coffee in the cup which 
he held in his hand was spilled.” 
How much this juxtaposition would have added to the two 
curious cases of artistic nicety which are almost 200 pages apart. 
Alonzo Cano pushing away a badly carved crucifix, aud declaring 
that he could not bear the sight of such a wretched piece of work- 
manship, might well be matched with .Malherbe, who, when 
dying, abused his nurse for making use of a solecism in her 
language, and said to his confessor, who was speaking tritely of 
the felicities of a future state, ‘‘ Hold your tongue; your wretched 
style only makes me out of conceit with them.” 

Whether these last are genuine instances of the ruling passion 
may be doubted. Those cited by Bacon do not bear out Macau- 
lay’s sneer at Pope’s theory, for they show that Bacon had much 
the same view on the subject. No one would maintain that all 
men must have a ruling passion, but only that it predominates 
in some men, and is the spring of their chief actions. Does it 
not throw a light on the character of Lorenzo de’ Medici to 
read that at the moment of death he pressed a ‘‘ magnificent” 
crucifix to his lips ? Can anything be more significant of Lord 
Chesterfield’s character than his ‘Give Dayroles a chair?” 
When we find Harvey making observations on the state of his 
pulse till the last moment ; and Haller exclaiming, “The artery no 
longer beats ;” and Cardinal Beton shrieking “I am a priest, [ 
am a priest!” and Cardinal Beaufort asking, ‘* Will not death be 
bribed ?” aud Hobbes glad to find a hole to creep out of the world 
at; and Bishop Butler never so conscious of his own inability to 
save himself; and Lulli burning the music of an unperformed 
opera at the request of his confessor, while he kept another copy; 
and Frederick William arresting a penitential hymn at the words, 
*¢ Naked I came into the world, and naked shall I go,” to explain 
with vivacity, ‘‘ No, not quite naked, I shall have my uniform on!” 
and Cavour saying of the Neapolitans, “ Li lavi, li lavi, li lavi!” 
but of Italy, “Oh! ma la cosa va; state sicuri che ormai la cosa 
va,” have we not at once the man of science, and the unjust, and 
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the wearied thinker, and the unwearied believer, and the cunning 
artist, and the Royal pedant, and the maker of Italy? They had 
other characteristic features, all of them, but we know them best 
by these. Even Augustus, whom Bacon represents as the essence 
of courtesy, dying in a compliment, had something else in him, 
and showed it, too, in the hour of death :— 

“Qn the morning of his death, being now fully sensible of his 
approaching end, Augustus inquired whether there were any popular 
excitement in anticipation of his death. Being no doubt re- 
assured upon this point, he called for a mirror—and desired his grey 
hairs and beard to be decently arranged. Then, asking of the friends 
around him whether he had played well his part in the drama of life, he 
muttered a verse from a comic epilogue, inviting them to greet his last 
exit with applause. He made some inquiries afte: « sick grandchild of 
Tiberius, and falling at last into the arms of Livia, had just strength, 
in the last moment of expiring, to recommend to her the memory of 
their long union.” 
This description of Mr. Merivale's makes it plain that Augustus 
paid the compliment to himself. His dying words are the perfee- 
tion of statecraft and self-esteem. ‘There is more to be admired in 
the last words of Scarron :—“* My good friends, you will never ery 
so much for me as I have made you laugh.” 

The number of death-bed parallels that might be made, either 
from Mr. Kaines’s volume or wider reading, would be curious, if 
the words used were not generally so common to all men. We 
have already observed that Byron's last sentence was the natural 
expression of a patient, and it hardly adds to its value when we 
meet with it again in the mouth of Jean Paul. ‘The last words of 
two or three men were, ‘God bless you!” ‘Those of many who 
went to the scaffold were, ‘‘ Into Thy hands I commend my spirit!” 
A parallel is made by Mr. Gleig, in his Life of Warren Hastings, 
between Hastings, Socrates, Pompey, and Cesar, all of whom 
covered their faces in the supreme moment. ‘To Mr. Gleig this 
shows a lofty sense of self-respect, and in Hastings especially, 
‘the act of covering up his own face in the very moment of sever- 
ance between soul and body, has about it a character which I can 
describe as nothing short of sublime.” We cannot help looking 
upon itas rather accidental. In our opinion, the best parallel in this 
volume is that drawn by De Quincey between Nelson and Kant, 
both of whom took leave of their friends with a kiss, the ‘‘ inexor- 
ably manly” Englishman, and the stoical German philosopher. 
One scene, however, remains which is utterly without a parallel, 
and it is well that it should stand alone in history. We speak of 
the death-bed of Queen Caroline, the consort of George II. 

“Tn a scene of this kind it would be inconceivable that aught of the 

ludicrous or farcical should find a place. Yet such was the fact. We 
are shocked in the very chamber of death by the intrusion of royal 
egotism, vanity, buffoonery, and inhumanity. The King is at one mo- 
ment dissolved in a mawkish tenderness, at another sunk into brutal 
apathy. He is at one moment all tears for the loss of one who united 
the softness and amiability of one sex to the courage and firmness of 
the other; at another all fury because the object of his regrets cannot 
swallow, or cannot change her posture, or cannot animate the glassy 
fixedness of her eyes; at one moment he begins an elaborate pane- 
gyric on her virtues, then breaks off into an enumeration of his 
own, by which he implied that her heart had been enthralled and 
her intelligence awed. He then diverges into a stupid story about a 
storm, for which his daughter laughs at him; and then, while he is 
weeping over his consort’s death-bed, she advises him to marry again ; 
and we are—what the Queen was not—startled at the strange reply, 
‘Non, j’aurai des maitresses,’ To which she faintly moaned out the 
rejoinder, ‘Cela n’empéche pas!’” 
It is impossible to conceive anything more ghastly. A husband 
takes leave of his dying wife in words which to a good wife meant 
unfaithfulness to her memory; the dying wife tells her husband 
to pledge his faith to another, and to break it. His callousness to 
her, and her callousness to herself, are conspicuous throughout the 
narrative, but it is in this they culminate. Another death-bed 
such as this would make us despair of humanity. 
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Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. With a biographical and critical 
memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave. (Macmillan and Co.).—This is a 
very good and complete edition of Sir Walter Scott's poems—it is not 
an edition de luxe, as we have seen it termed—but the poems are well 
arranged, the paper is good, the print remarkably clear, in short, as a 
popular edition it leaves nothing to be desired. The want of such a 
one has long been felt, combining real excellence with cheapness. Mr. 
Palgrave gives a sketch of Sir Walter's life as illustrating his poems, and 
his remarks are in general just and pertinent ; we cannot, however, agree 
with him in thinking Sir Walter Scott uncritical, when he speaks of 
himself and Campbell as being poetically much inferior to Burns, He 
was poet enough himself to know when the “divine bruidings fell,” 
and it appears to us that his literary critical judgments are singularly 
candid and correct. The longer poems are given in order of composition, 





with an explanatory preface as introduction, and at the end are collected 
all the smaller poems and songs from the plays and novels, with the 
dates and the names of the works from which they are taken. Altogether, 
it is a very perfect and convenient edition of Scott’s poems. 

The Ovigin of Species, By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Fourth 
edition, with additions and corrections. (Murray.)—In this now edition 
of his famous work Mr. Darwin has introduced about fifty pages of 
fresh matter. He has spread it over the whole volume, and for the 
convenience of those who possess the third edition he has arranged 
the chief additions and corrections in a table at the beginning, with 
references to the pages of the two editions. The novelties are not of 
great importance; thoy are connected principally with the chapters on 
the glacial period aud on embryology, and are developments of the 
views of Forbes in the one case, and of Sir John Lubbock and Fritz 
Miiller in the other. Myr. Darwin also notives some of the objections 
that have been brought against his theory; perhaps the most interesting 
is the one based on the existence of beauty in nature without reference 
to utility. To this he replies that brightness in the case of flowers has 
attracted the insects, and so led to the fertilization of the more con- 
spicuous; and in the case of living creatures has led to sexual selection, 
and thus in both cases beauty has been acquired through natural selec- 
tion. But Mr. Darwin, as we all know, expresses himself with duo 
scientific modesty ; he admits that his theory is by no means established 
yet, but he is firmly convinced that he is on the right track, and he looks 
forward with confidence to a time when, by persevering researches as 
patient as his own, light quite different from what wo are obliged to put 
up with now will be thrown on the origin of man and his history. 

Lessons in Physiology. By Thomas H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. (Mac- 
millan.)—Professor Huxley has condescended to write a very useful 
little manual, which should be received with acclamation. His object, 
in his own words, has been to set down in plain and concise lan- 
guage that which any person who desires to become acquainted with 
the principles of human physiology may learn, with a fair prospect of 
having but little to unlearn as our knowle dge widens. The little volume 
contains a general view of the structure and functions of the human 
body, an account of the vascular system and the circulation; of the 
blood and lymph; of respiration ; of the sources of loss and gain to the 
blood; of the function of alimentation ; of motion and locomotion; of 
the sensations and sensory organs; of the nervous system; and of the 
structure of the tissues. It is illus trated with numerous woodcuts, and 
completed by the appendage of an excellent index. Who will miss the 
opportunity of knowing himself which is thus presented ? 

The Vegetable World: a History of Plants, with their Botanical Descrip- 
tions and Peculiar Properties. By Louis Figuier. Illustrated with 446 en- 
gravings, interspersed through the text, and 24 full-page illustrations, 
by M. Faquet. (Chapman and Hall.)—Another volume of drawing-room 
science by M. Figuier, companion to Zhe World before the Deluge; or, 
as the English translator puts it, a second contribution which M. Figuier 
has made towards his Zuhbleau de la Nature. The subject-matter does 
not lend itself to that gentleman's loose and unsystematic style with the 
same facility as the conjectural history of the antediluvian world; and 
the mixture of vague statement and ill arranged science is not very at- 
tractive. Moreover, there is the same infelicity in classical allusion 
that distinguished the former volume. Aristotle is described as living 
four hundred years, instead of in the fourth century, before our era; 
we hear of a “ Sabean ” farm of Horace, and in the derivations from the 
Greek of the names of Dr. Lindley’s divisions at p. 221 we have an ex- 
traordinary confusion. But these volumes are intended to gratify the 
eye, and they succeed very well in that. There aro not in the work 
before us any of the startling effects which really give an artistic value 
to The World before the Deluge, but the illustrations all show care and 
finish. The smaller engravings delineating the plants and trees and 
their different parts are, we are told, and see no reason to doubt, nearly 
all drawn from nature; and the representations of vegetable growth in 
the full-page plates, as in the case of the Pagoda Fig of India (pl. 1), 
the Victoria Regia, on a river of Guiana (pl. 5), and the Brazilian forest 
(pl. 23) are exceedingly effective, both from the vigour of the design and 
the beauty of the execution. We cannot say that we think this work 
of M. Figuier’s attractive to read as a whole, but as a book to lie on 
the table for reference (here the copious index will be of great use), and 
to be taken up from time to time for the sake of tho pictures, it has a 
value which it would be unfair to underrate. 

Mémoires d'une Enfant. Par Madame Michelet. (Hachette.)—In this 
volume the wife of the eminent French historian tells, in a charmingly 
brilliant, though artless style, and with genuine though ingenuous feel- 
ing, the story of an interesting childhood, made somewhat gloomy 
through the coldness of her mother and the want of genial playmates. 
She was the second girl, and remembers so minutely all the drawbacks 
of her infancy, that we can understand now why second girls are so 
often a little unhappy, whilst the first-born becomes the companion of 
her mother. Madame Michelet gives us, with a dramatic simple- 
mindedness, the key to many traits in childhood which so fow of us 
can thoroughly interpret or analyze, because few of us have any but a 
rather dim recollection of what we thought and felt long years ago. 
The writer’s story of her first doll, which she had to manufacture 
herself out of scraps of wood and rags and a little bran, is almost 
tragic; the reader follows it with the lively interest which he 
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would bestow on a plot contrived by the grown-up people in a 
half-sensational novel. The bright spot in this sad childhood is the 
unbounded, almost idolatrous love, which the affectionate child bears to 
her old father. The life of this adventurous father, who was with 
Toussaint l’'Ouverture at St, Domingo, and with Napoleon at the Isle of 
Elba ; who fought in the ranks of negroes, and married, after forty, his 
young pupil, the fourteen-years-old daughter of an American slaveowner ; 
who lived at Montauban, and went to die at Cincinnati, is related with 
enthusiastic affection, and was, indeed, worth relating. Although 
Madame Michelet belongs to the school of sentimental writers, she is so 
superior to them in gracoful vigour and terseness of style, genial open- 
heartedness, boldness of expression, and frankness of feeling, that she 
has made of the analysis of a child’s sentiments a philosophical and 
almost manly book. 

L’ Oiseau, Par J. Michelet. Eighth edition. With illustrations by 
Giacomelli. (Hachette.)—Speaking of M. Michelet, we wish to draw 
attention to this magnificent edition of one of his favourite works. It 
is splendidly printed on toned paper, and S. Giacomelli’s illustrations of 
bird life are admirably drawn and very delicately engraved. It is a 
true edition de luxe. 

M'‘Culloch's Geographical Dictionary. New edition, carefully revised, 
with the statistical information brought up to the latest returns. By 
Frederick Martin. 4 vols. (Longmans.)—This new edition of Mr. 
M'‘Culloch’s well known work cannot fail to command the attention of a 
generation that lives by statistics and puts its trust in an average. 
There is no doubt that, as an honest collector of facts, Mr. M‘Culloch 
was worthy of all praise; his style may not always be admirable, or his 
inferences indisputable, but his positive information is trustworthy, and 
the dictionary has long been recognized as an authority in all matters 
that come within the range of the statistician. A revision of his 
labours, then, undertaken by so competent a workman as the author 
of the Statesman's Year- Book, which involves taking stock of the world’s 
progress during the last quarter of a century, and introduces all the 
Jatest returns relating to population, trade, and education, will be re- 
ceived with universal satisfaction. Mr. Martin seems to have dis- 
charged his duties with the conscientiousness that those acquainted 
with his writings would expect; he has not attempted to rewrite the 
work, but has confined himself strictly to a careful record of the 
changes that the lapse of time has brought about; he has understood 
that what the world has hitherto sought in the publication has been 
facts, and he has made it his business to continue the supply of these 
up to the latest moment possible. The course of events last year was 
too rapid for him, but the alterations that took place concerned 
rather the historian than the collector of statistics. The details of the 
trade and shipping of Hanover are interesting, whether they point to 
actual realization or future hope; and the comparison of the educational 
returns of Prussia and Austria will supply a moral which did not 
require the illustration of the campaign of 1866. 

Twenty-Nine Illustrations. By J. E. Millais, R.A. Designed for the 
Cornhill Magazine. With extracts descriptive of each picture. (Smith 
and Elder.) —Zwenty-Seven Iilustrations. By F. Walker, &c. (Smith 
and Elder.)—TZwenty-Five Illustrations. By F. Leighton, A.R.A., &e. 

(Smith and Elder.)—These half-guinea volumes really go some way 
towards reconciling us to the inconveniences of London civilization. We 
have all sorts of difficulties connected with air and water, but we do 
get certain refined pleasures at a cheap rate. Whon we grumble at the 


aaa, 
a widespread demand for tasteful things that can ensure their pro- 
duction on easy terms. It may be that we may consider the priyij 
dearly purchased, but that is beside the question; we must endure the 
nuisances, and we shall do well to make the most of the compensation, 
We have been led to this train of thought by the interesting volumes at 
the head of this notice; they are marvels of good art and cheapness 
combined. Mr. Millais is beyond our criticism; we are all fascinated by 
nine-tenths of his works, and we all wonder how the same pencil can 
produce the other tenth. He was generally fortunate in his treatment 
of “Framley Parsonage” and “ The Small Houso at Allington,” from 
which the bulk of the illustrations are taken. Who does not remember 
“ Lady Lufton and the Duke of Omnium” and “ Was it not a Lie?” anda 
score of others? and we should think most people will be glad to haye at 
least the collection that bears his name upon their table. Mr. Walker had 
the good fortune to illustrate Mr. Thackeray’s last works—works which 
we criticized until the mighty master was taken from us, and now “quari. 
mus invidi,”—and certainly succeeded in presenting us with some very 
pretty faces in ‘The Adventures of Philip.” Mr. Leighton had a diff. 
cult task before him, in realizing the conceptions of George Eliot, and 
opinions vary as to his success. ‘“Romola” has taken such a hold upon 
some people that they are difficult to please, and we must confess that 
we ourselves have not found any representation of the heroine that 
satisfies us; nor is Tessa quite to our taste, as she appears in these pages, 
But if Mr. Leighton has not reached the effect that he aimed at, he 
has tried honestly ; there is great character and individuality about his 
designs ; and some of the grimmer scones, “‘ The Dying Message” and 
“Will his Eyes Open?” for instance, are very well rendered. Perhaps, 
for the purpose of drawing-room conversations, as leading to interesting 
controversy, his volume would be found the most useful. 

Leaves from the Book of Life. By Charles Shaw. (Saunders, Otley, 
and Co.)—A collection of short stories, all virtually independent of each 
other, but grouped round the person of the supposed narrator. This 
narrator is descended from one of the regicides whose names appear on 
the death warrant of Charles I, and he traces the misfortunes of his 
family to that ancestral crime. We are sorry to say that Mr. Shaw's 
volume is only an aggravation of the original offence. There is not 
much poiut in the stories, and they take us through France, Germany, 
and Italy, without adding to our knowledge or appreciation of those 
countries. 

Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying Dates. By John J. 
Bond, Assistant-Keeper of the Public Records. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
Everybody who has had anything to do with dates is aware of the con- 
fusion that is occasioned by the distinction between the legal and the 
ordinary year which lasted from A.D. 1155 to A.D. 1752; and, again, by 
the difference of the Gregorian and Julian calendars, which divided 
Roman Catholic and Protestant mankind for various periods, and even 
in our own day secludes Greek Russia from the rest of the world. Mr. 
Bond has determined that the temper of the historical student shall no 
longer be tried by this crux, and in the elaborate volume before us 
expounds the whole mystery at great length. He subjoins much infor- 
mation on the subject of year letters and golden numbers, and in con- 
clusion devotes more than half the work to tables of regnal years of the 
Sovereigns of England from the Conquest to the present time, with dates 
according to both systems, thus, at the expense of much labour and 
paper, relieving all persons whom it may concern from the necessity of 
a calculation which«we should have thought would not be found exceed- 





extent of the population, and especially at the number of gentlemen who 
are treading upon one another's heels, we may remember that it is only 


ingly onerous, by any one whose attention had once been called to the 


question. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 


TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


PHILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 





Bell and Daldy—Tales of a Wayside Inn, by H. W. 
Longfellow; the Art of Illumination, by Henry Shaw; 
Evangeline, by H. W. Longfellow; the White Doe of 
Rylstone, by W. Wordsworth; Oliver Goldsmith's 
Poetical Works; Emmanuel, by the Rev. M. F, Sad.er; 
Handbook of Engraved Gems, by C. W. King. 

Longman and Co—Speeches on Parliamentary Re- 
form, by W. Corry ; Ciceronis Epistolae, by K. St. John 
Parry; Levita’s Exposition of tie Massorah, by C. D. 
Ginsburg ; the Commercial Handbook of France, by F. 
Martin; Bradley's Phaedrus, by John T. White; White's 
Latin Parsing. 

Whitfield, Green, and Co.—The Idea of the Church, 
by J. P. Ham; Legends of the Harz. 

Tinsley Brothers—The Love that Kills, by W, G. 
Wills, 3 vols. 

“ar Bentley—Old Trinity, by T. Mason Jones, 3 
vols. 

T. and T. Clark—Ecce Deus! Essays on the Life and 
Doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

Saunders, O:ley, and Co.—Leaves from the Book of 
Life, by Charles Shaw. 

Alexander Strahan—How to Study the New Testa- 
ment, by Henry Alford. 

W. Blackwood and Sons—The Monks of the West, by 
Count de Montalembert. 

G. W. Bacon und Co.—Descriptive Handbook of 
America. 

F. Algar—The Bombay Almanack for 1367. 

nee Low and Cu.—The Book of the Sonnet, 2 

Vols. 
Harrison—The Colonial Office List for 1867. 
. W. Bennett—Jamaica in 1866, 

William ‘Yegg—Valpy’s Latin Delectus, by Dr. Leary. 

Edmonston and Dougias—Thbe Lustructive Piciure- 
Book, by Adami White. 

Virtue and Co.—The Electric Telegraph, by R. Sabine. 

G. Reutiedge and Sons—Fairy Tules, by H. Morley ; 
Australian Capers, by Old Boomerang; Handbook of 
Carving; T:asts and Sentiments; the Royal Naval 
Song-Book, by the Rev. W. G. Tucker, M.A.; the Good 
Child's Coloured P.cture-Buok. 





CONTRIBUTORS. —The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is requested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep copies 
of such Documents as they value. 





It is particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SusscRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
falf-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 

N ATIONAL SANATORIUM for the 

INTEMPERAT#.—A H me for Inebriates will- 
ing voluntaril, to place themselves under control and 
medical treatment with a view to their cure. Persons 
of influenee disposed to aid in this benevolent object wre 
requested to address themselves (until au oftice is tuken) 
to 192 Piccadilly. FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., 

Hon. Sec. (pre. vem ) 


morsirtc BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Coulectioners, &ec., at 503. a dozeu. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 








INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
be Gentle Aperient and Powerful onic. 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, ls 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


are BEST and CHKAPEST. 

STRONG BLACK TIAS, Is Gd, 2a, 23 4d. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLA’K TEA is now only 23 6d 
per pound. 

PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM SIREET, CILY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, Is 44 per ld 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS aud CU. have no agents. 

PHILLIPS and CO. cenl all Goods CARRIAGE 
FRE by their own Vans, within eight miles of No.5 
Kiug Will.am street, City, aud send Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage free to any Nailway Station or Market 
Town in the United Kiagdo.a, if to the value of 40s or 
upwards. 


- HOMSON’S CORSET. The 
*GLOVE-FITIING,” ou February 10. 
TIIOMSON’S CRLINOLINES, NEW 


STYLES, on February 10. 


L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Sa‘e aud Sure.—Day by day are cases 
of ulcers, wounds, sores, contractions, and deformities 
cured by these well esteemed remeies, after all other 
kuown meaus have been tried in vain, Varicose veins, 
and all desciiptions of svre, ulcerated, and bad legs, 
which seem to deiy the best surgical skill, succumb ina 
short time to the soothing, healing, and purifying 
properties of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. They 
Operate both locally and cor scitutionaily; they strengthen 
both capillaries and nerves, ani regulate the circulation 
of the blood. ‘The most valued testimonials are constantly 
received from persous whom chance has directed to 
Holloway’s safe and certaiu remedies, which effect @ 
complete cure, even after the constitution seemed 
thorouguly bruken down. 
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ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IROXMONGER by = appoint- 
t to HLR.T. the Prince of Wales, sendza CATA- 
me UE gratis and post paid. It oontains upwards 
f eee Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
hi Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
= Bese Meta! Gods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
} a Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Renges, LAMPS, Gaseliers. Tea Trava. Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware. 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabis et Furniture. &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39° Oxford street, 
W.: 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 

plsre : and 1 Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in 
J ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpDELABRA, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze. Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverves, in Parian, Vases. and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persona, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Or tal Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 





—— - 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WIL! IAM 8S. BURTON has ‘1 WELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS deveted exclusively to the separate 
Darlay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEA! 8. Tue stock of exch is at once the largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and merked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.....+..++++ 12s 6d to £20 Os eac’. 
Shower Baths, from ....... - 8:0d to £6 Os each. 
Lamps (Modera‘eur), from.. 6801 to £7 7s each. 
(All other kinds at tl.e same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ...-.... -» 4s per gallon. 


Presents. 
Mess, Export, and <= Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 


LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 





Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
I GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 
J Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearauce. By ALEX. ROSS, 243 
High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 


in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
dily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 61, 








HE NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS 


FOR 
TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHANDELIERS. 
J. DEFRIES aud SONS 
have now opened their 
NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, 

Containing an entirely new, extensive, and beautiful 
stock of the sb. ve Goods, of their own manufacture. 
Aninspection of their latest designs in Lamps, Chan- 

deliers, Breakfast, Dinner, and Dessert Services, &c., is 

respectfully invited. 
147 HOUNDSDITCH. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any patiern on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue seut 
post-free. 


— de PLUME—Easy Chairs and 
Sofas.—HOWARD and SONS’ Patent, 26 and 27 
Berners street, Oxford street. These Patent seats have 
the advantage of lasting much longer than ordinary 
stuffing, are most Juxurious and capable of adaptation to 
sll Chairs and Sofas, of which sev. ral hundred patterns 
are kept on stock. 
ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and toeir Two Guinea Melton Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronized by travellers all over the 
world, Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Que Guinea. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, Loudon; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpvol. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1885. 


7 7 . 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dablin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, meliow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s $1 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents iu the princips! 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Wiud.naill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahun’s LL Whisky.” 




















PEEfSIN E.— MORSON’S')  PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatabie forms for administering tis popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33, 53, aud 10s each. Lozeuges in 
boxes at 2s 6dand 4std eacu. Pepsiue Glovules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s Ud each, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, heariburn, headache, 
gout, and indigestion; aud as the best mild aperien, 
for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for ladiest 
children, and iufauts—DINNEFORD and CO., Che- 
mists, 172 New Bond street, London; amd of all other 
Chemists throughout the world. 
caliigaeniemmnen<s teint 
((oUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPIION are EF FECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Statistics 
show that 50,000 persons anuuully fall Victims to Pul- 
monary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases 01 
the Chest, and the Kespiratury Organs. Preveutiou is 
at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 
during the wet aud winter season, with a supply of 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess the 
virtue of averting as well as curing a cough or cold ; 
dbey are good alike for the young or for the aged. 
Prepared aud sold in boxes, 1s 1}d, aud tius, 23 9d, 
43 6d, and los 6d each, by THUMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &., 79 Si. Paul's Churchyard, Londoa. Re- 
a ali druggists and pateut mediciue veudors in the 














[THe BEST COUGH MEDICINE in 
Ww existence is Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

AFERS, in proof of which read the following from 

T. Loder, 224 Stonebow, Linco!n:—* Krom my own 
experience as a la.ge dealer in medicines, I can safely 
Say that your Waters never fail to effect a speedy cure 
= most distressing cough; they are truly au in- 
bag uable medicine.” Tuey have a pleasant taste. Price 
% 1}d, 25, 9d, aud 11s, Sold by all chemists. 





53 6d, and 10s 6d.; sent by post for 54, 84, and Lit 
stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists, 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; 

sent by post for 6) stamps. 243 High Holborn, London, 
and ali Chemists. 


if AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Lidies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis a. Sold at 3s 6d, 58 64, and 1s 64; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIL DYE produces 
a perfect colour immeliately it is usel. It is perma- 
nent, aud perfectly naturalin eWect. Price 34 td, 53 Gd, 
and 10s 64; seut by post fur 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 
AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Holborn, Loudon. —ALEX. ROSs'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 33 Gd, 5s 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, aud Lid stamps. Had of 
all Chemists. 


pPiNris REMOVER.—AIL Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALIX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. Tuey remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 23 9d aud 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stam)s. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High Holbora, 
London, and «ll Chemists. 

















LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESIRIS). All Imperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

produced to the face. Price lis 6d, seut for Staups. 
243 High Holborn, Loudos, and all Chemisis. 


if AIR COLOUR WASIL.—By washing 

the head with this beautifuily pertumed Wash, 
iu seven or teu days the hair assumes its origmal colour, 
aud remains so by an occasional using. Lvs 6d, sent for 
stamps. ALEX, KOSS, 248 High Hvlbora, Loudon, 
and all Chemists. 


R. VICTOR BAUD’S ORGANIC 
MEDICINES. 

DIASTATIZED LRON, tur Swengthening the Sys‘em, 
23 9d per bottle. 

DIASTATIZED LODLNE, for Purifying the Blood, 
28 vd per bottle. 

BAUDEINE, the most efficient Remedy for Ciolera, 
Yeiiow Fever, Diarrhwa, and Dysentery. Gold Medal 
awarded by the French Goverument, P.ica ls 4d 
4s 6d, and 11s per bottle. ’ 

Sold by all ciemists. Waolesale of E. G. DU- 
FRESNE, 79 Watling street, London. 

West End Agent, L. SCHJUVER, Freuc, Ciemist, 
21 Priuce’s street, Hanover square. 














Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor s:., Grosveuursq. 
ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvemeut, and 
great reduction in prices. 

h R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
I SURGEON-DEN LIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive pateutee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or uusigutly fusteuings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combining ligutuess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are selt- 
adhesive, render support to the adjuiniag teeth, are 
titted ou a perfectly paiuless principle, aud supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will fiud 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete euuuciation and perfect uiasication. 

Consultation tree. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 


pBoTection from FIRE. 
BRYANT and MAY'S 
PATENT SAFELY MATCHES 
ARE NO? POISONOUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE Box. 
Sold everywuere. 





BRONZE andy; 





SPECTACLES. 


PERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigilly ASCERTAINING tho 
FOCAL LENGTH of FACH FYF—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe methed for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optieal Aid so aa to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Patnerpat Srr Davin Brewster. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom's apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or ava-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for thoss 
purposes.” Prices most mod rate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Recent strest, London, W., 
and 98 Prince's streat, Edinburgh, 


HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 
- EYES.—The prickly, watery, and barning sensa- 
tions 8 injurions t> the eyes caused by the us» of gas 
and other artificial liehts. are entirely obviated by 
SALOMW'S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Price 
from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis. 
SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


—_—_)eo 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent frae on receipt of remittance. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 
ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Earl street, 
34 Bread street, : } London, E.C. 


59 Gronce Square, GLAasaow. 
2 Gorge Piazzas, Liverpoon. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERWAKERSY AGENTS. 
192 FLERT STREET, corner of Crantary line. B.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesala Pricss, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orlers exeaaling 20% 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 43,an1 53 

per ream, 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ant 24 61 por team. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSJAP, 83 6d por 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d par rean. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOCE, is avi 6s 61 per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for M33., plain, ts; ruled, 43 94 





r ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ralel, 53 61 por rein. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 64, 6s 64, and 
7s Gd per 1,099. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 33 per 1,009. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 4) pages, 24 par doz. 

An ILLUSTRAT&D PRICK-LISE of L[nkstanls, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch B>xes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albus, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 18il. 





“ SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 

\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, prousunced by Cou- 

nvisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lua aud Pexatns. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and*should see tiat Lea and Peeing, 
names are On wrapper, label, butile, aud sto spor. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRIN3'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, aud by the Proprietors; 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSS and BL AUKWELL, 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, Lonloa, &e., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

“ PTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASIE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained fro:a 
all Sauce Vendors, aud Whuilesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS - 
TO ILR.LL THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
YLENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lisadeess to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SH EVER Used. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SUK Has Lalev; ; 
aud the above award by svme of tue most eminent 
scientilic uigu of Lue age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow aol Loudon. 


T= INVIGUORATIVE Ni#RVINI 

KSSENCKE.—Lue most scivatilivally prepared aud 
most powerfully nuufitive cofuial ever iutroduved; re- 
stores te Luew uOrmal coaditiva all Lue sec. clivas, on Lhe 
integrity of Which perfect heal.u vepodds. Lt is aspeciie 
for wevuity of ali Kiads, aud irom Ws Coulsiuimg, aaong 
other ingredients, pepsiue aud puospaae of suds, will 
prove highly beueacial to tue uervous aud dyspeptic. 
Price ds. per butlie, oF fuur quaulilies tu vue fur 223. 
Sule ageuts, Messrs. Baumgariea aud Cv, 62) Uxtord 
Street, W.U., aud 3 Cullum stress, l'eucuarcad sited, 
&.C., Loudou. 
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HATWOOD’S PATENT SAFE and 
LOCK COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each, 
The Pre-ent Issue limited to 5,000 Shares. 
Deposit £1 per share on application, and £1 per share 
on allotment of ordinary shares. No further calls to 
be made at less intervals than two months. No call 

to exceed £2 per share. 
D1InecTons. 

Edward Ashworth, Esq, Carr Bank, Ramsbottom 
(Messrs. E. Ashworth and Co., Manchester, New 
Church, Rio Janeiro, and Buenos Ayres). 

Thomas Ridgway Bridson, Esq., Bridge House, Bolton 
(Messre. T. R. Bridson and Sons, Bolton, and Little 
Lever Bleachworks). 

John Knowles, Esq., Heaton Grange, near Bolton 
(Moss Field Mills, Bolton). 

James Roberts, Esq., Contractor, Rawtenstall. 

With power to add four other persons holding the 
necessary qualification of 100 shares each in the 
Company to act with them as Directors. 

General Manger—Mr. Samuel Chatwood, Patentee. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Rushton and Armitstead, Bolton. 

Bankers—Messrs. Hardcastle, Cross, and Co., Bolton. 

Auditor—Mr. Peter Kevan, Accountant, Bolton. 

Registered Offices—Lancashire Safe and Lock Works, 

Bolton-le-Moors. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company was established with a nominal capital 
cf £5,000, and commenced business in February, 1864, 
as Manufacturers of Patent Safes and Locks, under 
patents granted to Mr. Samuel Chatwood, under his 
management, and with the exclusive licence to use his 
several patents for improvements in Safes and Locks. 

These advantages, including the bevefit of his services 
and experience, are secured to the Company on fair and 
equitable terms for a prospective period, and under his 
past management the Company have regularly declared 
and paid dividends at the rate of £10 per cent. per 
annum on the capital of the Company up to and in- 
cluding the last ordinary meeting, and have also ex- 
pended from the surplus profits in works on capital 
account, for developing the business and promoting the 
permanent interests of the Company, a sum equal to £9 
per cent. on the capital of the Co.upany. 

The original capital, however, being insufficient to 
meet the largely increased d for the Company's 
manufactures, it was found absolutely imperative to ex- 
tend the operations of the Company, and accordingly 
resolutions for effecting an increase of the capital to 
£100,000 have been duly passed and registered. 

In furtherance of these objects, the Company have 
secured a very eligible plot of land adjoining the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway, in Bolton, on which it is 
proposed to erect suitable works fur the Company's ex- 
tended operations, as it is believed that if the Company's 
powers of production were increased tenfold, an ample 
and ready demand would be found for their manufac- 
tures, with a largely increased ratio of profit on their 
production to the shareholders. 

It is proposed to raise the capital now requisite by the 
issuc of part of the unappropriated shares iu the Com- 
pany. 

To relieve shareholders (desiring it) from prospective 
liability, a limited number of shares will be issued as 

aid-up shares, on which the total amount payable may 

paid up at once, and parties so paying up in full will 
be entitled to dividend at the same rate per cent. on the 
whole amount of shares so paid up, as the other share- 
holders will receive on the amounts paid in respect of 
shares not fully paid up. 

The Board, in any year when the dividend shali 
exceed £20 per cent. per annum, may divide not exceed- 
ing one-half of the surplus profits as gratuities amongst 
the employés of the Company, in such pruportions as 
they may from time to time eee fit. 





A copy of the Articles of Association of the Company 
may be seen at the Offices of Messrs. Rushton and 
Arwitstead, Solicitors, Bolton, to whom, as well as to 
Mr. Peter Kevan, of Bolton, Accountant, and Messrs. 
Hardcastle, Cross, and Co., Bankeis, Bulton, applica- 
tions for shares may be made. 





Form oF APPLICATION FoR ALLOTMENT OF ORDINARY 
SHARES. 


No. 
To the Directors of Chatwood’s Patent Safe and Lock 
Company (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
of £ being a deposit of £1 per share on 
shures in the above Company, I request that you will 
allot me that number, and | agree to accept such shares, 
or any less number you may allot to me, and I request 
and authorize you to place my name ou the register of 
members for the shares so allotted. 
Name in full 
Residence .... 
Occupation 
PN ictacsiecoveveveesers 








Form Cr APPLICATION FOR ALLOTMENT oF Palp-UP 
SHARES. 


No. 
To the Directors of Chatwood’s Patent Safe and Lock 
Company (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,—Haviug paid to your Bankers the sum 
of £ being the payment in full of ten pounds 
Fer share on shares in the above Company, I 
request that you will allot me that number of fully paid- 
up shures, and I agiee to accept such shares, or 
avy less number you may allot me, and I request 
and authorize you to place my name on the register 
of members for tbe shares so allotted. 
Name in full ....cccecce oe 
Residence .. ee 
Occupation.. 
Re ress 
If any shares in respect of which a payment shall bo 
made to the Bankers sual not be allotted, the prymeut 
made in respect of the Shares not so alloited will be re- 
turned to the applicaut without deductiou tor expeuses 
or otherwise. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICEDU LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cubin Furniture, &c., wili be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Straud, Loudon. 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Founded 1536, 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Hugh Cairns, Lord Justice. 
Tove Re. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir Wm. Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. ‘ 
Edward Smith Bigg. Esq. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
Secuniry—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 
Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 


mium. 
A liberal system of “ Whole-Woll” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when once issued absolute freedom 
from all liability tu future question. 
Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
10 Fleet s‘reet, Lond on. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY is open to appoint a FEW ADDITIONAL 
AGENTS. Applications are invited only from gentle- 
men of adequate position, and possessing the requisite 
influence and energy. 
The ROYAL is ONF of the LARGEST INSURANCE 
OFFICES in the WORLD. 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. 

Amount of Fire Premiums in 1865 .. £414,733 
New Life Policies issued in 1565 for.. £886,603 
Life Bonuses the largest ever continuously declared by 

any Company. 
Policies for £1,000 et > 1845 now increased to 
£1,380. 





PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
J. B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


Royal Insurance buildings, Lombard street, London. 
CLOSE OF THE BOOKS OF 
MHE SCOTLISH EQUITABLE 
(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1831. 

The ASSURANCE LISTS for the Thirty-Sixth year 
will be Close! on Ist March. 

Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the 
Agencies, on or before that date, will obtain the advai- 
tage of One Year's Additional Bonus over later Pro- 
posals, 











PosITION OF Tag SOcretTy at Manca, 18356. 
Brloting AcsGranees... 6.00cccocesccccccvcceve £5,331,052 
Accumulated Funds....... seeese preven eee 1,619,720 
Annual Revenue oo....-sscvecccccccecece 237,008 

The whole Profits belong to the Assured, who are 
expressly freed from all responsibility. 
The Vested Bouus Additions amount to £1,491,890. 





Forms of Proposal, and all information, may be 
obtained at the Head Otiice or Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Edinburgh , January, 1567, 
London Office—26 Poultry. 
ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE, Resident Secre‘ary. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefure provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ AS3URANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000. 

Court or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTL BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 








Esq. M.P. 

Alexauder Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. I’. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 

notes for the use of travellers by the overlanl route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of [ndiau securities, tue 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, tis receipt o: 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., anl the etfecting 
of remittances between the above-named deperdeicies. 

They also receive deposits of £Lv0 anl upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, aud also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertaiued ou application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadnecile street, London, 1867. 


ZwOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected.—Apply at the Royal Bauk of 
Scotland ; National Bauk, [relaud ; aud at the Compan y's 
Oitices, 64 Old Broad street, Loudon. 








WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





iit. 
"THEA PRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE — 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F’. B Crarrerroy 

MORNING PERFORMANCES of the Grand Pant 
mime on every Monday, Wednesiay, and Saturday 
during the present month. Children and Schools , 
reduced prices. Commence at 2 o'clock. * 

On Monday next, February 4, and durinz tha 
the Performances will ounmnene with M reklin's be 
of THE MAN OF THE WORL)D. Sr Pertine, 
Maesycophant, Mr. Puel .s, other carac’ers by Massra, 
E. Phelps, Barrett, C. Warner, E. Clifton ; Meadames H 
Vandenho*, Hudspeth, Goiler, Isabel Adam=, After 
which the Drury Lane Comic Christmas Annual 
entitled, NUMBER NIP; or, HARLEQUIN and the 
GNOME KING of the GIANT MOUNTAIN; Scenery 
designei and paintel by Mr. William Bevertey. 
Characters in the opening by M’sses Lydia thomp- 
son, E. Bodenham, Hudspeth, Madile. Ferena Stussey, 
Tom Matthews, C. Seyton, F. Barsby, and Master 
Percy Roselle. ‘The Harlequinade includes 
Boleno and Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns: Measrs. W. A. 
Barnes and J. Morris, Pantaloons: Messrs. J. Core 
mack and S. Savile, Harlequins; Madam Boleno 
and Mdile. Adéle Marion, Columbines. The Infant 
Drummer, Master Vokins. An Irish Jig, by Misther 
Paddy’ Son. The Devil’s Chapeau, by Majilton the Gro- 
tesque. ‘Ihe whole produced under the direction of Mr, 
Eiward Stirling. 

Prices:—Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas: 
Stalls, 7s ; dress circle, 53; first circle, 43; baleony seats, 
38; pit, 23; lower gallery, 1s; upper guilery, 61. Box 
office open from Ten till Five daiiy. Doors open at 
half-past six, commence ut seven. 


ARD; or, “The AUTOMATON" 
“WHO, or WHICH 2?” 

The en‘gma variously solved by the Visitors at the 
Royal Polytechnic, who can see this wonler on the 
Trapeze, daily at 3 and 9 o'elvck. 

MHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Cornhill; and Chariug cross, Lonion. 











Envented Famke .ccccccesccccesccese eoveese £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums receive i in 1865......... ove 733,35 
Life Premiums received in 1365 .... 259,108 


The following are a few of the advantages attaching 
to the Life Policies of this Company :— 

M derate rates of premium for all descriptions of 
insurance. 

Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprie- 
tary of an uulimited company. 

Whole-world leave granted on reasonable terms. 

Policies held as securities are not co.side-ed void by 
this office, although the assured slould leave the pre- 
scribed limits, provided the holier inform tue o-fice so 
svon as it comes to his knowledge, and pays the ade- 
quate extra premium. 

Claims are payable 3) days after admission. 

Fiie Premiums falling due at Curistuas must be 
renewed ou or befure January 9. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
T= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, E.C. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ aud Mercantile Bills discounted 

and advances made upon negotiable securities, 


Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current 
rates, and for longer periods upou special terms, as 
agreed upon. 





By order of the Board, 
Ist October, 1866. FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


Xa , F rm 
IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, Lonton, at 
their manufactories in South America; analyzed and 
certified genuine by Baron Liebig, the inventor. Per- 
sons suffering from weak digestion, invalids requiring 
strengthening diet, aged persons, children (particularly 
those of weak constitution or suffering from scrofula), 
infants after being weaned, and ladies after confiue- 
ment, will find this Extract, properly prepared in various 
very palatable forms, extremely useful, ‘Taken with 
rice, arrow-root, sago, &c., the Extract will be found to 
be an agreeable substitute for cod-liver oil, and equally 
efficient. At sea it is invaluable, being an excellent anti- 
scorbutic ; also in travelling. It has proved of great 
value in hot climates, where it is almost impossible, on 
account of the nature of the meat, to obtain good beef 
tea. It keeps unaltered for years, and ia any climate, 
and enables any ordinary cook to mike with case many 
of the most palatable soups, made disues, aud sauces. 
Caution.—This is the only Extract of Meat analyzed 
and warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, the inventor, 
and authorized by him to be called LIEBIG'S EX- 
TRACT of MEAT, or Extractum Carnis Liebig. Every 
jar of the Company’s Extract bears Baron Liebig’s Cer- 
tificate. Several imitations have appeared in the market, - 
some of them very deficient in quality. Svld by G. vaz 
Abbott, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Langtons, Scott, aud 
Edden, 8. Maw and Sous, Leo Led and Co. and all 
Chemists and [talian Warehousemen. 


Avesoe and ADVICE te 
INVALIDS. 

BEWARE of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of Dr. 3 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, the origina 
and only geuuine, which is the best, safest, and most 
etfectual remedy fur 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, DIAR- 

RHA, COLIC, CRAMP, RHEUMALLSM, 
NEURALGIA. 

Observe.—None genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Guverament 
stamp. Overwheluiog medical t stimoay accomp.nles 
each bottle—Sole manufacturer, J. I. Daveup tt, 
Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London, The immense 
demand enables the proprietors to reduce the price; it 
ig vow sold in bottles, ls 1}d, 2s 94, 4s Gd, aad Ls. 
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y PEMORIAL to BISHOP COTTON. 


held in St. James's Vestry, on 20th 

Lad ag the following resolution was passed :— 
“That in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable 
that contributions received for the purpose of raising a 
Memorial to the memory of Bishop Cotton should be 
hiefly devoted to the permanent establishment of the 
: hools founded by him, and designed for the Christian 
education of the European and Eurasian children in 
India, with the hope that the group of schools might, in 
accordance with ae precedents, bear the name of 
‘ n Schools. 
age is subjoined from a letter of Bishop 
Cotton:—"I desire now to establish and endow three 
public schools for Eurasians, é. ¢., Christians of mixed 
blood, and for the middle class of Europeans, either 
resident in the country or settled here for a time. Their 
number is coutinually increasing with the increase of 
commercial enterprise and prosperity ; railways, other 
engineering works, tea and coffee plantations, trade of 
all kinds are bringing more and more Englishmen into 
the country, and as many of these cannot possibly afford 
to send their children home for education, nor to pay 
terms remunerative to private enterprise, it seems the 
duty of State and Church to combine in providing them 
with endowed schools, as was done long ago for their 
ancestors in England. Nature also enters into the 
alliance, for the vast range of the Himalayas affords 
ample opportunities for traiping these children in a 
healthy climate. Besides the bearing of the work on 
their own welfare, it plainly has a close Connection with 
missionary labour, siuce nothing Can be so adverse to the 
gress of the Gospel as the sight of generatious of 
professing Christians growing pp ia igQorauce and un- 


CoMMITTEE, 
The Archbishop of Cunter- | Rev. Professor Lightfoot, 
bury D.D 


r . 
Viscount Cranboine Rey. F. Temple, D.D. 


The Bishop of Loudon Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
The Bishop of Llandaff Professor Conington 

The Bishop of Oxford Protessor Shairp 

The Bishop of Sulisbury Captain Eastwick 

The Bishopof Worcester | Rev. W. T. Bullock, Sec. of 


Lord Lyveden | _ Soe. Prop. Gosp. 

Lord Stanley | Rev. J. D. Glennie, Secre- 

iord Ernest Bruce, M.P. | _ tary of 8. P. C. K. 

Rev. K. Milman, Bishop | Rev. H. Venn, Secretary of 
Designate of Calcutta | Church Miss. Soe. 

The Dean of Westminster | Rev. Alexander Duff, D.D., 

The Master of Trinity Col- | President of the Scottish 
lege, Cambridge | Free Church Mission 

Sir R. Montgomery, K.C.B. | Rev. E. W. Benson 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. | Rev. G. G. Bradley 

i T. Sothern | Rev. R. Duckworth 

,M.P. Rey. Charles Evans 

Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, | Rev. J. Moultrie 

.P. Rey. J. N. Simpkinson 

T. Hughes, Esq., M.P. | Rev. C. B. Scott 

Right Hon. Stephen Lush- | Chas Hathaway, Esq, M D. 
ington, D.C.L. Christopher Hodgson, Esq. 

Rev. H. M. Butler, D.D. F. Alleyne McGeachy, Esq. 

Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D. | H, R. Tomkinson, Ksq. 

Rev. W. Kay, D.D And Others. 


EDWARD PARRY, A, JOHNSTON,) Hon. 
€. P. ILBERT, W. G. COWIE, } Secs. 


The following Subscriptions have been received or 


promised. Subscriptious may be spread over three 
years, if desired :— 

£ 
Rev.G.W. Benson .. o- oe eo 10 
Rey.G.G, Bradley .. oo ee +. 100 
. M. Bull, Esq. .. oe ee ne oe «50 
Rev.G. Burn ., ee ee ee oo «25 
Rev. H. B. Burne ° ne +e ee 5 


y . 
Rev. H. M. Butler, D.D. a in -- 100 
Rev, W. Butler .. oo oe oe os 5 
Professor Conington .. ee ee -- 50 
Rev. W. G, Cowie *e oe - ee 25 
Rey. R. Duckworth .. os oe - 10 
Captain Eastwick oe oe ee -- 50 
Rev. Charles Evans .. “ eo -- 10 
Rev. M. T. Farrer oe ee eo. 25 
D. R. Fearon, Esq. .. oe ee oe 5 
Walter Fergus, Esq., M.D... os -- 10 
Rey. E. H. Fisher oe ee ee « lo 
Rev.J.P.Gell .. 4. 0. oe we 10 
fight Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. on ee §=25 
C. Hathaway, Esq., M.D. ee on o. 5 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P. .. pee ee «25 
C. P. Tibert, Esq. ey ||) 
Rev. T. W. Jex Blake .. oe oe +. 100 
Andrew Johnston, E sq. ai ee +. 200 
Io memory of @ warmly attached and grateful 

pupil of Bishop Cotton, at Marlborough . 50 
Rev.J.P. Langley ., 8 + «2 
Lord Bishop of Liandaff oe oe -- lO 
'd Bishop of London oe . e- co 
Rev. Professor Lightfoot + se . 
Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, D.C.L. .. 25 
Vernon Lushington, Esq... oe +e «25 
Godfrey Lushington, Esq. .. - oo §=25 
Miles Mac Innes, Esq... “ os -- 50 
Rey. W. D. Maclagan .. ‘66 oo eo €6289 
SirR. Montgomery ., 2. 1.10 
Rev. J. P. Norris sa oe oe ee 25 
Very Rey. Dean of Norwich -. ene oe =625 
Rev. Edward Parry. rr 2 
Rev. W. B. Philpot . oe ~ . «625 
Alfred Robinson, Esq... 7. 3, u. 20 
Lord panes of Salisbury .. .. « 30 
Rev. C. B. Scott .. oe os oe 30 
Rev. F. Temple, D.D. * 2. 50 
Sir C. E. Trevelyan, KCB... ee «+ 50 
pani College, Cambridge, Master of .. 20 
Rev. C.J. Vaughan, D.D.' ..  .. oO 
A. G. Watson, Esq. 
Rev. T. W. Weare oe “ - ee 10 
Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster ee 300 

G. 0. Wray, Esq. Pi 
“THE HON. SECS., 

“Bishop Cotton Memorial Fund, 
* London House, 
“St. James's Square, 8.W.” 
Subscriptions may be paid to the Hon. Treasurer, 
MacInnes, aes » 4 New London street, E.C.; and 
a Barneu, foare, Hanbury, aud Cy., 60 Lom- 
Rack eet; and the West-End Branch of the Bank of 
. a and, Burlington Gardens, W., to the credit of 
he Bishop Cotton Memorial Fund.” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
Edited by Jonn Mortey. 
Our Admiralty. By Captain Sherard Osborn. 


FEBRUARY Number, price 2+, of 
7 FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Conrenrts. 
Edmund Burke. Part I. By the Editor. 
Impressions of Spain. By A. Hayward. 
A Canoe Voyage. By P. G. Hamerton. 


The Church of Englaud. Part Il. By Viscount 
Amberley, M.P. 
The White Rose. Chaps, VI.—VIII. By Whyte 


Melville. 
The Prospec's of the Session. By Ienry D. Seymour, 
P. 


Public Affairs. 

Causeries. 

Crities! Notices:—“ Engel’s National Music,” by J. M. 
Capes. “The Rose of Cheriton,” by Anthony Trol- 
lope. “ Deductive Logic,” by J. C. Morison. “ Faith 
and Philosophy,” by the Editor. “ Hugh Bryan, the 
Ir.sh Rebel,’* by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Cuarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 61. 

A Ut JUDY’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, with Four full-page Illustrations, 
containing —Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances — The 
Cousins and their Friends. Chap. 16—A Day's Elephant 
Hunting in Ceylon. By Lord Wharncliffe—His Name 
was Hero. Part I. Chaps. 3, 4,5. By the Author of 
“ The Four Seasons "—Birds in the Snow: a Dialogue. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman "—Story of 
the Princess Pektishilyps—Child’s Good-Night. Words 
by A. G., Music by Alfred Scott Gatty—The Price of 
Sleona. By A. E. Chaps. 4, 5—Emblem, ‘‘Show me 
Thy ways, O Lord!"—Gum Arabic. By the Editor— 
Nelly’s Shilling. By Edinéia—Pebruary Memoranda. 
By the Editor. 





Just publ shed. 
HE REASONING POWER in 
ANIMALS. By the Rev. J. T. Warson. Crown 
8yvo, 93. 

METEORS, AEROLITES, and FALLING 
STARS. By Dr. T. L. Purrson. Crown 8vo, cuts and 
lithographic Frontispiece, 6s. 

LIVE COALS, or FACES from the FIRE. 
By L. M. Bupcen, Author of “ Episodes of Insect 
Life,” &c. Royal dto, 35 Plates printed in colours, 42s. 

Reeve and Co., 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 





This day, 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 


EFORM. A _ Pamphlet containing 
Th PR 


hts on Rep tiou, in View of the Pre- 





sent crisis. — 

London: WiLttam SKEFFINGTON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 

A CHEAP BOOK for Parents and others interested 
in Education, 


TOPIA at HOME. A Romance of 


the Fireside. 185 pp., 2s, post free. G. Hitt. 
Parochial Critic Office, Westminsier Bridge road, 8. 


ICKERS and SUON’S CATALOGUE 
of elegantly bound STANDARD and ILLUS- 
TRATED WORKS, selected from their stock of 40,000 
1 , and including the best editions of the best 
books, bound in the best manner, by post for six stamps. 
Gentlemen forming or enlarging their libraries should 
write for this Catalogue to No. 1 Leicester square, 
London. 











Now ready. 
HE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with 
their Correct Value in Knglish Currency. Six 
copies sent free by post on receipt Of two penny stamps. 
—Address, T. Roserrs and Co.,3 Crane court, Fleet 
street, London. 


TT NIVERSILY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS will 
be vacant at the close of the present session, in con- 
sequence of the resignation of Professor Ik Moaoan. 

Applications for the appointment and testimonials 
will be received up to THURSDAY, the 4th of April. 
Further information may be obtained on applicatiou to 
the office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
January 21, 1867. Secretary to the Council. 


HE EXAMINATIONS for DIPLOMAS 

of the ROYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 

TECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, at South 
Kensington, will begin on the 22ud April, 1867.] 

A prospectus may be obtained by applying in writing 
to the Secretary, Svieuce and Art Departmeut, South 
Kensington. 

All applications for admission to the examinations 
this year must be made on or befvure the 15th March, 
1867. 




















RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING.— 
Endowed Foundation School, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter.—For information apply to the Warden, Kev. 
THOMAS STEVENS, Bradtield, near Reading; or to 
the Honorary Secretary, J. H. PATTESON, Ksq., at 
his Chambers, 1 Klm court, Middle femple, Londou. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


y Btariic PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, tu the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Gralam street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 
church street, Lundon. 








Pcst 8v0, price 122. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


From tHe “ Times.” 

“A very able book, well adapted t» meet that spirit 
of inquiry which is abroad, and which the increase of 
our knowledge of natural things stimulates so remark- 
ably. It opens up many new lines of thought and 
expresses many deep and suggestive truths. It is very 
rexndable, and there are few books in which a thoughtful 
reader will find more that he will desire to remember.” 

From Tue “ Satrurpay Review.” 

“ The question with which the Duke of Argyll deals is 
just the point which pious and practical minds fiad the 
most perplexing. Many persons who are too busy or too 
little metaphysical t> be aware of the deeper specula- 
tive difficulties which beset our conception of Gol and 
Nature and their mutual relations, will be glad t» have 
the suggestions of a thoughtfal miud on such a practiaal 
point as, ¢. g., how is the unchangeableness of natural 
law compatible with the religivus belief that Goi hears 
and answeis prayer? The Dake of Argyll takes up the 
mental position which alone can promise usefulness in 
the treatment of such a question. H» has no reserves on 
the side of science, he has no hesitation on the side of 
religion. The volume is full of suggestive illustration 
and indications of fresh lines of thou sht.” 

From THe “Pace Mati Gazerre.” 


* This is the only formal attempt that we know of to 
disentangle the we of perplexity, suspicion, and doubt 
in which many religious minds of the day are involved, 
through the confusion of thought and phraseology from 
which few writings on scientitic matters are free. The 
aim is lofty, and requires not only a thorough familiarity 
with metaphysical aud scieatific subjects, but a breadth 
of thought, a freedom from prejudice, a general versa- 
tility and sympathetic quality of miad, and a power of 
clear exposition rare in all ages and all countries. We 
have no hesitation in expressing an opinion that all 
these qualificstions are to be recoguized in the Duke of 
Argyll, and that his book is as uuanswerable as itis 
attractive.” 

From tHe “Specrator.” 

“This is in its way a masterly book—not a book of 
many ideas, but of a few very ably and powerfully put, 
by a mau who has a real and accurate knowledge of 
many departments of natural history. It is the first 
from any Cabinet Minister of standing on the. philo- 
sophy of science, and it shows, we thiuk, almost as 
large a power of thought and as strong a judgment 
within its sphere as any of Sir Cornewall Lewis's books, 
and more than many of Mr. Giadstone's. Nothing can 
be abler than the way in which the Duke of Argyll 
disentangles and illustrates the various uses of the word 
‘Law’ in its scientific sense, and shows how much it 
really means, what false meanings have been put upon 
it, and what are the scientific reasons for rejecting those 
false meanings........ Tue last chapter of all is an ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful and masterly essay on the extent 
to which natural law should be accepted as the guiding 
rule of politic:. But the souk is strong, sound, mature, 
able thought, from its first page to its last.” 


Just published. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


No. XLV., FESRUARY, 1366. 
Conrents. 
1—Robert Browning. Second Paper. 
2—Public Schovls. Hy the Rev. Thomas Markby, M.A. 
3—A Legend of the Councilof Nice, By Cecil frances 
Alexander. 
4—Metrical Tune-Books. By S. G. Hatherly, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon. 
5—Apollonius of Tyana. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
6—Eugépie de Guerin. By J. C. Colquhoun, M.A. 
7—Medieval Universities. By Dr. J. Helfeustein. 
8—Jottings from Danish Theology. By the Rsv. W.C. 
Dowding, M A. 
9—Notices of Books. 
ALEXANDER SrRauan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 








Second Edition, crown 8vo, prica 6s 


LECTURES on SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir Joun F. W. Her- 
SCHEL, Bart. 
From tue “Sprrcrator.” 

“A book of a most profuund and romantic solentific 
charm......Without any sirain of manuer~with that 
facility which seems to imply that he never ascertains 
any scientific fact without attemptiog, so far as it is 
possible, to realize what it actually means in some 
simple practical illustration—the author paints picture 
after “> y from the wouderful discoveries made knowa 
to us by the study of the physical furces at work on the 
earth and in the heavens, and of the laws of light and 
heat, and yet it is never mere pictorial physics; the 
nature of every picture is never t> astonish, but only to 
help the I -arner to realize at once the truth and also the 
method of reasoning by which the kuowledge of the truth 
has been attained.” 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 
MAcDonaLp, M.A., Author of “ David Elgiabrou,” 


&. 
From tue “ Patt Matt Gazette.” 

“ This book, like all Mr. MacDonald qrites, holds in 

lution or suspension a very large amount of true and 
beautiful thought, musically and eloquently expressed. 
The title of the book explains itself. These sermous 
have never been delivered orally, but we hope they will 
fiud their way in priut, to large congregations.” 


Small 8v0, price 23 6 1. 


SIMPLE TRUTHS SPOKEN to 
WORKING PEOPLE. By Nowman Macisoo, 
D.D., oue of Her Majesty's Chaplaius. 

From tue “ Baris Quarrerty Review.” 
“These addresses are Characterized by tue robust 
good sense, the devutional fervour, and the practical 

earnestness which have given Dr. Macleud sv high a 

place among the preachers of the day.” 
ALEXANDEB Sraauan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WOODBURN 


GRAN G E. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of “ The Man of the People,” &c. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 








SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD 


SEE 


“THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. 


Agents Wanted. 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author 


of “John Halifax,” &c. 2 vols. 


SYBIL’S SECOND LOVE. By Julia 
KavanaGu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Feb. & 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. 


Ouipnant, Author of **Agves,” &c. 3 vols. 


SAINT ALICE. By Edward Campbell 


TAINsH. 3 vols. 


LEYTON HALL, and Other Tales. By 


Mark Lemon. 3 vols. 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 


of “No Church,” ‘‘ Owen,” “ Mattie,” &c. 3 vols, 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 


HOOD. By Ge rce MacDonatp, M.A. 3 vols. 
A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By Lady 
CAMPBELL. 3 vols. 
Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready, in 1 vol., with ’lustrations, 15s. 
A WINTER with the SWALLOWSin 
ALGERIA. By Matitpa BetHam Epwarps. 

“A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and 
beauty. It is one of the most instructive books of 
travel of the season, and one of the brightest. It would 
be difficult to over-praise it.”—Spectator. 

Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





In a few days will be published, post Svo., 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


A SERIES of FSSAYS REPRINTED from the 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
By Watter Bacenor. 
Carman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Third Edition, cloth, pvice 3s 64. 
HE WEDDING GUESTS. 
By Mrs, Hume Roruery. 

London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD— 
The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children, By Mrs. Roruery. New Kdition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned paper. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


A Novel. 








Foap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 64, 
‘T OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tomas SHorteR, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.”—Jllustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

London; F. Firman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Euiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 

** A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


: HAT will this COST to PRINT? 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, aud a 
SPECIMEN BUOK of TYPES, with informution for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to 
,R. Barrett and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 








This day is published, price 7s 6d. 


NEW TRANSLATION of the 

MINOR PROPHETS, Obadiah, Jonab, Micah, 
Nabum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late JoHN BELLamy. 

In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of 
the vexed question of Jonah in the belly of the tish. In 
the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to the 
Polytheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in 
ONE GOD; and to the Unitarians, the worshippers 
WITHOUT a GOD. 

Alsoan ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE 
of the APOSTLE JUDE, concerning Michael the Arch- 
angel contending with the Devil about the boly of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel was, and 
what Devil he contended against. 

London: SiupKiy, MarsHatu, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 

Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, Esq, Elm 
House, Seaforth, Liverpool, enclosing the amvunt in 
stamps. 





Just published, price 31. (50 for 10s.) 
N PROMISED RESTORATION in 
the WORLD to COMK, being No. 3 of TRACTS 
for THOUGHTFUL CHRISTIANS. By the Author of 
“ The Destiny of the Human Race.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MaRsHALt, and Co. 





FOR TRAINING COLLEGES, &c. 
Just published, price 23. 


HAKSPEARE’S KING RICHARD II. 
With Historical and Gritical Introductions, 
Grammatical, Philological, and Miscellaneous Notes, 
&c. Adapted for the Use of Pupils in Training Col- 
leges, Candidates for Civil Service and other Examina- 
tions, and Students of English Literature generally. By 
the Rev. H. G. Roprnson, M.A., Rector of Bolton Abbey, 
Yorkshire, and Canon of ‘ork; late Principal of the 
Diocesan Training College, York. 
Edinburgh : OLiver and Boyrp. 
Tondon: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





A new and much improved edition, 12mo, 33, 


MHE GREEK GRAMMAR of EDWARD 
WETTENHALL, D.D. Newly translated and 

re-arranged, having sa greatly enlarged list of irregular 

verbs, an amplitied syntax, aud newly six hundred 

questions thereou; with an introductory history of the 

Greek language,and many explanatory notes. By the 

Rey. G. B. WaHreer, M.A. 

London: Wittiam Teao, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, price ls. 
RESIDENTJOHNSON & CONGRESS. 
* Audi et Alveram Pariem.” 
What is thought at some of the Clibs, and elsewhere 
in Loudon, of the threatened IMPEACHMENT. 
By af. y. 


London : Epwarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross,S W. 





Just published, 


rTP RARSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY of LONDON, Vol. VI., Part 2, 
price 3s 6d, coutaming Professor Owen's Peper “ Oa 
the Osteology of the Dodo (Didus ineptus —Linn.),” with 
Ten Plates, is nuw ready, and may be obtained at the 
Society's Office, 11 Hauover square, W.; at Messrs. 
gatas Paternoster row; or through any bovk- 
seller. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION entitles Subsc:ibers to select 
and retain as their own property biIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their SHEKLT MUSIC calculated at the 
marked price.—Prospectuses can be had or forwarded 
on application. 
CraMeER and Co. (Limited), 201 Regent street Lon- 
don, W. ° 
N.B.—Schools are requested to apply for C. and Co.'s 
private Circular, 








This duy is published. 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE No 
i LXXXVIIL. (for FEBRUARY, 1867), pelos “a 
CONTENTS. 
1—The Cretan Insurrection. 
2—A Cheap Tour near Home. 
3—On the Hills. By Isa Craig Kuox. 
4—Home Defences. 
5—Sileote of Sileotes. By Henry Kingsley, 
6—The State of Ireland. By T. E. Cliffe Lesl'e 
7—A Vigil. By Emly H. Hicker, , 
8—A Few Words on “FE. V. B.” and F i 
By F.T. P. emale Artists 
9—Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
Chapter XX XVIII.—Clouis, , 
* XXXIX.—The Mystery of Byil, 
XL.—The Goonnal + oval 


By a Resident in Crete 


10—The Eden of Youth. 

11—Alexander Smith. 
Macmiiran and Co., London: soll byall Boo 

Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations, . teller, 





Now ready, One Shilling, No. 86, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
% FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by M. Ellen 
Edwards and Frederick Leigh:on, A.R.A. ‘ 
CONTENTS. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXXVIL—What Lady Ongar thought 
about it. . 
» XXXVITI.—How to dispose of a Wife, 
# XXXIX.—Farewell :o Doodles, 
The Oli English Chroniclers. 
Reminiscences of an English Cadet in the Austrian 
Service. Part IT. 
A Week in a French Country House. PartI. (With 
an Illustration.) 
Orpheus. By G. A. Simcox. 
Our Old Pictures. By Samuel Laurence. 
Spain and the Spaniards. 
The Village on the Cliff. 
Chapter XX.—Never, Never! 
» Last Turn, Fortune, turn thy Waeel!” 
Suirn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, (price One Shilling), the FEBRUARY 


Number of 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTs. 


Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Authorof “East Lynne,” 
Chap. XXXI.—The Dead in Life. 
XXXII.—In the Trestle-Closet. 
XXXIIL—Sowing and Reaping. 
From Vienna to Pesth. By Dr. Esroyd. 
The Old Tale with a New End. By the Author of 
“Charlie Thornhill,” &c. 
Maurice Craven's Madness. By Hesba Stretton, Author 
of “ The Travelling Post-Office” in “ Mugby Junction.” 
Forgiven at Last. 
“Gup.” By Florence Marryat. 
Is He a Spy? 
With Joe Manton in Missouri, U.S. 
November Meteors. 
The Story of a Coquette. 
On the Yorkshire Hills about Haworth. 
Ricnarp Bentitey New Burlington street, 


” 





An Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition will be 
issued with the “ Art Journal" for 1867. Intending 
Subscribers are respecifully requested to send in their 


names early. 
HE ART JOURNAL 


Price 2s 6d. monthly. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS in the FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
1—E. M. Ward, R.A.—‘' James IJ. receiving News of 
the Tanding of the Prince of Orange,” by F. A. 
Heath. 
2—Gustave Doré—“ Elaine,” by H. R »binson. 
3—H. le Jeune, A.R.A.—“ The Efi,” by J. Stancliffe 
and L. Stocks, A.R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Historic Devices and Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, 
illustrated — Modern Painters of Belgium: F. de 
Braekeleer, C. Baugniet, H. Bource, by James Dafforne, 
illustrated— Hymns of the Ciurct, illustrated—Physi- 
ology of Binocular Vision: Stereoscopic and Pseudo 
scopic Illusions, by A. Claudet, F.R.S., illustrated—A 
Memory of James and Horace Smith, by Mr. and Mr. 
S. C. Hall, illustrated ; &e., &e. 

London: Virtue and Co, 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster raw. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1867. No. DUXVL. Price 2s 64. 
CoN TENTS. 
The Army 
Ayrshire Curling Song. 
The Gay Science. 
Colonel Gordou’s Chinese Force. 
Eavesdropping at Biarvitz. 
The Turret Ships of England an! America. 
The Working Classes 
Blackie and Jones—Democracy in America. 
The Union Realized; or, the True Regimen for Irish 
Svils. 
Brownlows. —Part II. 
Note. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


{= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXLIII, is PUBLISHED THIs DAY. 
ContTENTS, 
1—Charles Lamb and his Companions. 
2—The Cholera Conference. 
3—Books of Fiction for Childre 1. 
4—Law and Justice in the Un tod States. 
5—The Week's Republic in Pale-:no, 1850. 
6—Game and the Game Laws. 
7—Utra-Ritualism. 
8~—Yankee Wit and fu novr. 
9—Democracy and Feni.nism. 
*,* CCXLI.and CCXLII. will contain the Index @ 
last [Twenty Volumes. 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle street. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c., 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 
PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New 
and revised edition, 12mo, price 6s, strongly bound in 


A HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIB- 
TORY of ROME. New edition, 12mo, price 53 6d, 
strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKFR'S IMPROVED PINNOCK'S HIS- 
TORY of GREECE. New edition, 12mo, price 5s 6d, 
strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
pave the name of the publishers, W hittaker and Co., on 


the title-page. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


LLENDORFF'S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in Six Months. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In Two Parts. Part I., new edition, price 12s, 8vo, cloth. 
Part II., fourth edition, price 12s, 8vo, clot. The parts 
gold separately. 

*#,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of 
facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
rules ou the gender of substantives. New edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

9, ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDoRFr. 
$r0, new edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of 
French Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the 
French Verbs. Price 12s, cloth—A SCHOOL EDI- 
TION, just published, 12mo, price 63 64, cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expres:ly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDOrFr, 
$vo, fourth edition, price 128, cloth. 

4. ADAPIED to the SPANISH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
$r0, price 12s, cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALTAN, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 
7s each, cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice, that these are 
the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, 
and he deems any other tota!ly inadequate for the pur- 
pose of English instruction, and for the elucidation of 
the method so strongly recominended by Taptain Basil 
Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be 
ordered with the publisher's name, and, to prevent 
errors, every copy has its number and the author's 





ignature. 
The above works are copyright. 
London: Wurrraker and Co., an! Dutav and Co., 
and to be had of any bookseller. 
R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 
and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
History of England. 2 vols. 12mo, new editiqn 
clo 





The volumes are sold separately, 7s eavh 
History of Greece, 12mo, new edition, cloth..., 
History of Rome. 12mo, new edition, cloth .... 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo..........each 
History of India. 8vo, cloth .......... 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo, cloth .... 
a History of England. 12n0, new edit., 

ju 


ooo 





ADM ae 


Blementary History of Greece. 12mo, new edit, 


MBE ccccvcsscccescsece ee 00% eee cece 

Mythology of Ancient Gieece and Italy. 8vo, new 
"Seren oteees 00000 see. ccceve 12 

The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, new edition, 
ae IM oo eeccee 

Ovid's Fasti, With notes and 
Second edition, 8vo, cloth 

The Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with notes 
and excursus. Post Sv0, cloth ....se2.e0sseeee 6 

TaleSand Popular Fictious. Woodcuts, feap, 8vo 
eee Sstistaaves-ecmsemes © © 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and 


introduction. 


~] 
| 





by the tutors at the Universi‘ies, and are admirably 
| 


a‘apted for private and self-instruction. 

London: WnirraKer and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
MESSRS WHITTAKER and CO. beg 
ivi to call the attention of all persons engaged iu 
tuition and the bookselling trade to their NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of MODERN and APPROVED EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS, which is now ready for distribution, 
ea whieh they will be happy to forward on spplica- 

Warttaker and Co., Ave Maria lane, London. 





Just published, in One Volume of 769 pages, imperial 
Svo, with three Plates and a Glossarial Index, price 
36s ; large paper, £3 3s. 

THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COM- 

MON PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, 
and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System 
of the Chureh of England: Edited by the Rev. Joun 

Hesay Biuxt, M.A, F.S.A., author of “ Household 

Theology,” &c. 

The putlishers venture to place this work before the 


Public as the most complete exposition of the Buok of | 
on Prayer that bas yet appeaied, every poition of | 


it having been caretully review . i igi 
: areiuily reviewed in respect to its Origin 
History, and Meauiug. ; 
An honest endeavour has been used throughout to 
poterd mr Mes, as well us to exclude everything in- 
ent with & hearty aud thorough loyalty to the 
Church of Eugland. . ” 


Rivinetoxs, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just publisied, price 6d, post free tur 7 stamps. 
VEREND, GURNEY, and CO. 


(Limited), A Plain S 2 ase. 
A Bane sin Statement of the Case. By 


London: Jawes Gi.bert, 18 Gracechurch street, E.C. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
GENESIS and its AUTHORSHIP. 


Two Dissertations. 1. On the Import of the Intro- 
ductory Chapters of the Book of Genesis. 2. On 
the Use of the Names of God in the Book of Genesis, 
and on the Unity of its Authorship. By the Rev. 
J. Quanny, M.A., Rector of Midleton, Cork, Pre- 
bendary of Cloyne. 650 pp., 8vo, cloth, 18s, 


2. 
FUERST’S HEBREW LEXICON, by 


Dayipson, complete. A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexi- 
con to the Old Testament; with an Introduction 
giving a short History of Hebrew Lexicography. 
By Dr. Junius Fcerst. Third Edition, improved 
and enlarged. Translatei by Rev. Dr. Samver 
Davipson. 1,600 pp., royal 8vo, cloth boards, 21s. 


3. 


Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS'S 
HEBREW PROPHETS, Vol. 1. The PROPHETS 
of ISRAEL and JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE. Translated afresh, and ilustrated for 
English readers by RowLanp Wituiams, D.D., 
Vicar of Broadchalke, formerly Fellow and Tator 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Being the First 
Volume of Dr. Williams’s Hebrew Prophets. 480 
pp., 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

4. 
MACKAY'S CHRISTIAN PERFECTIBILITY. 


The ETERNAL GOSPEL; or, the 
IDEA of CHRISTIAN PERFECTIBILITY. A 
Tract, in Two Parts. By R. W. Mackay, Esq., 
Author of “The Tiibingen School and its Ante- 
cedents,” “The Progress of the Intellect,” &c. 
Cloth, price 3s. 

5. 

Dr. STRAUSS’'S “‘NEW LIFE of 
JESUS.” The Authorized English Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, 24s. A prospectus will be forwarded on 
application. 


6. 

HANDBOOK of SANSKRIT LITE- 
RATURE. With Appendices descriptive of the 
Mythology, Castes, and Religious Sects of the Hin- 
dus. Intended especially for Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service and Missionaries in India. By 
Rey. G. Smav, M.A., formerly Mi-sionary at Calcutta 
and Benares. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

WituraAMs and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 

burgh. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 











PSYCHOLOGY. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
ESSAYS. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ESSAYS. Second Series. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 
102. 


EDUCATION. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CLASSIFICATION of SCIENCES. 8vo, 
2s Gd. 


A SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. I. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 16s,—II. 
BIOLOGY, Vol. 1., 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, Lés. 

The Continuation of the SYSTEM of PUTLOSOPHY 
of which the foregoinz two volumes form tie ¢ mmence- 
ment, is issned in first instance to Subscribers only, 
who prepay 103 for each four Paris, six of which form 
one Volume. 

WILLIAMs and Noreate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


_eeeaaes GUIDES.—ENGLISH. 
Just published. 

PARIS, including Routes from London to 
Paris, aud from Paris to the Rhine and Switzerland. 
With Map and Plans, 1865. 48 6d. 

SWITZERLAND. 12mo., cloth, 5s 6d. 

The RHINE, from Switzerland to Holland. 
12mo., cloth, 44. 

The TRAVELLER'S MANUAL of CON- 
VERSATION in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
ITALIAN, I7tu Ediuon, 1X64. 3s. 

Wicuiams and Noroate, 14 Heurietta street, Covent 
Garden, Loudon; 20 S,uth Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


THE ROCK AHEAD. 
Tuis day is published, price 6d. 

FEW THOUGHTS on PARLIA- 

MENTARY REFORM: the Claims of the 
Working Ciasses; Democracy; America and A-nerican 
Institutions; Virtues and Iutelligence of the People; 
Penny Political Literature; and the Wauts aud Pro- 
| sPpects of the Future. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh and London. 








Just published, price 1s. 
| Fitetheteae of the 
From the German. 

London: Wurrrrecp, Green, and Son, 178 Strand. 


HARZ. 


Just published, price 2s 6d, ; 
T= IDEA of the CHURCH. 
An Essay. By J. Panron Ham. 
London: WalrrieLp, Green, and Son, 178 Strand. 


(irnreteseeeeneinennsetnenmmnemmntpennaten 





Mackenzie and Irby’s Travels 


among the TURKS, the GREEKS, and the SLA- 
VONS, is now ready at all the Reading Clubs and 
Libraries in the United Kingdom. 


Aldine Edition of the Poets. 


Handsomely bound in 52 Vols, price £12 18s 6d. 


King’s Handbook of Engraved 


GEMS, with numerous illustrations, 10s 6d. 


Westropp’s Handbook of Archso- 


LOGY. Egyptian, Greek, Tuscan, and Roman, 15s. 


Oliver Byrne’s New System of 


MATHEMATICS. Dual Arithmetic, Part If. The 
as Branch of the “Art” and “ Science,” 
6 


Ashe’s New Poems. The Sorrows 


of HYPSIPYLE. A Dramatic Poem. Price 43. 


Purnell’s Literature and its Pro- 


FESSORS. Comprising the Literary Man as 
Patriot, Essayist, Humourist, as M.P., as a States- 
6d. 


Dr. Dyer’s Pompeii. With a full 


Description of the Destruction of the City and its 
most Interesting Remains. Numerous [!lustrations. 
(lmmediately. 


B. B. Rogers’ Translation of the 


PEACE ot ARISTOPHANES, With the Greek 
Text revised. 4to, 7s 6d. 


Agnes Strickland’s Abridged Edi- 
TION of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. Condensed 


and partly rewritten from the only Edition, revised 
by the Author. Price 6s. 


Rev. J. @ Wood's Revised 


EDITION of the EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
With all the original and quaint illustrations which 
were drawn expressly for this work. Price 2ls. 


Rev. M. F. Sadler’s Emmanuel, or 


the INCARNATION of the SON of GOD. The 
F dation of I table Truth. Price 10s 6d. 


Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


Dr. Vau ’s Voices of the 


PROPHETS on FAITH, PRAYER, and HOLY 
LIVING. 4s 64. (Immediately. 


George Macdonald’s Dealings with 


the FAIRIES. With illustrations by Arraur 
Hvucues. Cloth gilt, 23 6d. { Immediately. 


—_—o—— 


Gift Books Recently Published. 
Art and Song. Handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 
Flaxman's Gallery—Dante. £2 12s 6d. 
Great Works of Raphael. 31s 6d. 
Rembrandt's Etchings. £2 2s. 

Shaw's Art of Illumination. 31s 64. 
Ruins of Pompeii. 31s 6d. 

Birket Foster's Summer Scenes. 31s 6d- 
Michael Angelo’s Original Studies. 21s. 
Raffaelle's Original Studies. 31s 6d. 
Mrs. Gatty’s Parables. Illustrated. 21s. 
Adventures of a Griffin. 6s. 


Bartlett's Forty Days in the Desert. 
4to, 103 6d. 





—— 


London: BELL and DALDY, York street, 
Covent Garden, and 186 Fleet street. 





WEALE'S SERIES 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, RECENT and FOSSIL, 
SHELLS. 


Just published, a new and sudtest Elition, price 58 6d. 
WOODWARD'S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, 
a Treatise on Recent aud Fossil Shells, with 
numerous [illustrations by Waterhouse aud Lowry. 
Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application. 
London: Virtus and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
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MR. DIXON'S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s, bound. 


SECOND EDITION OF NEW AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESs. 


From THe “ Times,” Jan. 28.—“The author of this From tHe “Specrator.”"—“ A book which it is a 
very interesting book having crossed and recrossed the | rare pleasure t» read—and which will most indubitably 
Atlantic, and penetrated through the plains and moune | be read by all who care to study the newest phenomena 
tains of the Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here | of American life.” 
gives us an excellent account of the Mormons, and 
some striking descriptions of the scenes which he saw, 
and the conversations which he held with many of the 
Saints during his sojourn there. For a full account of 
the singular sect called the Shakers, of their patient, 
loving industry, their gentle kindness, their admirable 
schools, their practical sagacity, and their perpetual 
intercourse with the invisible world, we must refer the 
reader to this work. Mr. Dixon has written thought- 


From tHe “Lonpon Revrew."—“Mr. Dixon has 
written a very interesting and amusing book. We have 
not for a long time reid any work on America with 
which we have been so delighted, and we cordially re- 
commend it to our readers. The Mormons are the 
centre of attraction, and certainly Mr. Dixon has not 
failed either in courage or in diligence in putting an 
exhaustive and candid record of these strange fanatics 
fully and well, and we can recall no previous book on before us. He virtually is tbe first writer who has done 
American travel which dwells so fully on these much | 5°. Mr. Dixon's second volume is devoted to general 
yoxed subjects.” sketclies of American life and character, which are 

From THe “Monnino Post.”—“ These are intensely | Written with a photographic distinctness, aud with much 
exciting volumes. ‘The central interest of the book lies | literary grace. 
in Mr. Dixon's picture of Mormon society, and it isfor| From rug “Suy."— Altogether this book is beyond 
its singular revelations respecting Brigham Young's peo- | our high expectations inregard toi. As a wonderfully 
ple, and the Shakers and Bible Communists, that vine | accurate and graphic record of travel, penned by a 
readers out of every ten will send for an early copy of | student of human nature, endowed with large sympa- 
this strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon speaks frankly all | thies for his fellow-men in every clime, and, we will add, 
that he knows and thiuks, he speuks it in a fashion that | of every creed, the work is ong of more than ordinary 
will carry bis volumes into the hands of every woman in | yalue ‘and impo:tance. As a truthful description of 
England and America. New America, of America as it nows reveals itself to us 

From tre “ Stanparp.”—We are much mistaken if | immediately after the clearing off of the tempest of the 
both in America and England Mr. Dixon's volumes do | great Civil War, it is a work to be read with the liveliest 
not win for themselves the widest circulation.” iuterest.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 











AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


6 ca ee 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Authoress of “ East 


Lynne,” “ The Channings,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OLD TRINITY. A Story of Real Life. By T. Mason Jones. 


In 3 vols. post 80. 


NODDEBO PARSONAGE. From the Original Danish. By the 
Translator of “ The Guardian,” &. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“True Danish humour has seldom been exhibited in a more delightful form than in this f ting story. 





NEW AND STANDARD Works 


PUBLISHED by MACMILLAN and C0, 


——9——— 
“A POSITIVE CYCLOPEDIA of POLITICAL and 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION.” 


The STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK: 
a Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical ACcount 4" 
the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World Pe 
the Year 1867. By FrepeRick MARTIN. The Fourth 
Annual Publication. Crown 8yo, c!oth, price 10s 6d. 
“To Mr. Frederick Martin's fourth issue of ‘The 

Statesman’s Year-Book ' we give the utmost p aise that 

can be given to a book of the kind, when we say that it 

is better than any of its three predecessors.,....,, It 
is larger than that for 1866 by some forty pag+s. How 
many facts and how much compressed know!e Ige fort 
of Mr. Murtin’s pages contain! Little wants have tenn 
filled up, and tabulated statements which one now and 
then searched for in the previous publicatious ang did 
not find are inserted. Some of the tables are deeply 
instructive, and in their eloquent curtness are m pre jm. 
pressive than pages of declamation or highly c sloureg 
narrative. Of course, the changes in Germany are tha 
most striking features of the new ‘ Year-Book:’ and 
considering that Count Bismarck kept altering the States 
and map of Europe at a rate with which no geographer 
could keep up, the sketch of the position of the North. 

German-Confederation, and of the constitutions ang 

governments of its members, is as satisfactory a; could 

be expecied. The account of the military organization 
of Prussia is particularly complete; and it is s:udded 
with facts that ought to be looked to by every country.” 

—Scotsman. 


GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL 
LAW of ENGLAND. By J. Frrzsames Srecurys, 
Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. 8r0, 
cloth, price 18s. 

“Readers feel in this book the confidence which 
attaches to the writing of a man who has great practical 
acquaintance with the matter of which he writes, and 
lawyers will agree that it fully satisfies the standard of 
professional accuracy."—Saturday Review. 


The HISTORY of NORMANDY and 
ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Pacorave, K.H., the 
Deputy-Keeper of Her Majesty's Public Kecords. 4 
vols. 8vo, cloth, price £4 43. Vols. IL, IIL, and Iy. 
may be had separately, price 21s each. 


A New Edition, revised. 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
James Bryce, B.C.L, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 93. 

“Mr. Bryce’s masterly and modest volume; a volume 
whose judicial and impressive tone, and clear ant far 
insight into the complications of the sutject, vindicate 
the writer's claim to that great title of historian, so often 





We have not seen a truer work of art for many years.""—Spectator. 


ARMSTRONG MAGNEY. A Story of Modern Life. 


HERACLITUS GREY. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


By 


Also, nearly ready. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. LENA EDEN. 


DUMBLETON COMMON. A New Novel. By the Hon. Lena 


EDEN. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 











Nearly ready. 


AN ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, 


INTENDED CHIEFLY FOR 


MAP DRAWING AND THE STUDY OF THE GREAT PHYSICAL FEATURES AND 
RELIEF-CONTOURS OF THE CONTINENTS. 


With an INTRODUCTION, to serve as a Guide for both purposes. 


By the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, B.A., F.R.G.S., 
Vice-Principal and Geographical Lecturer of the Training College, Battersea. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 








In a few days, demy 8vo. 


Sir CHARLES WOOD’S ADMINISTRATION of 
INDIAN AFFAIRS.—From 1859 to 1866. 


By ALGERNON WEST, 


Deputy Director of Indian Military Funds, and lately Private Secretary to the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Wood, Bart., M.P., G.C.B., and the Earl de Grey and Ripon. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





This day is published. 


NINA BALATK A: 
THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
In 2 vols., price 103 6d. 
“ Nina Balatka loved a Jew, and that is her story.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


i, in our day so rarely deserved. The subject 
of Mr. Bryce’s volume is specially in season just now, 
when the temporal possessions of the Bishop of Rome 
are so seriously enjeopardized."—Christian Remem- 
brancer. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the 
BRITISH LABOURER. By Henay Fawcerr, 
M.P, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of 
Political Ecouomy iu the University of Cambridge. 
Extra feap. 8vo, clot, 5s. 


By the same Author. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 12s, 
“ Written throughout with admirable force, clearness, 
and brevity, every important part of the subject beiag 
duly considered.” —E£raminer. 


The ROMAN and the TEUTON. A 
Series of Lectures delivered before the University of 
Cambridge. By the Rev. Cuartes Krinosey, MA, 
Rector ot Eversley, and Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The COAL QUESTION: an Inquiry 
concerning the Progress of the Nation and the Proba- 
ble Exhaustion of our Coal Miues. By W. Stancer 
Jevons, M.A., Fellow of University Colleze, London. 
Second Edition, revised, 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


LETTERS on SOME QUESTIONS of 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Hrstoricus. Re 
rinted from the Zimes, with considerable Additions 
vo, cloth, pri:e 74 6d. Also, ADDITIONAL LET- 
TERS. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical I!lustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geogra- 
phy. With a Map showing the settlements of the 
Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the Britis) 
Isles and Northern France. By the Rev: Issac 
Yaytorn, M.A. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 123 6d. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into English Accentuated Hexameters. By Sir JoHX 
F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart, K.-H, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Beauti- 
fully printed on toned paper, with Vignette after the 
antique, engraved by Jeeus. Demy 8vo, price 183 


COMPLETION of the CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by WittiaM Georoe CLagk, MA, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge; and W1Lt.aM ALDIS 
Waiont, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge. Niue vols, svo, cloth, price £4 143 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION of 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled and arranged by CHaRLes 
Hote, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 180% 
neatly and strongly bound in cloth, prica 43 64. 





o—— 
16 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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TANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
——_0--—_——_ 
ADVANCED DICTIONARIES. 
R. WM. SMITH’S COMPLETE LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. (1,220 pp.) Medium 8vo, 
gis. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEO- 
GRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 


DR. WM. SMITH'’S CONCISE BIBLE DIC- 
TIONARY. With Illustrations, (1,050 pp.) Medium 
Gyo, 28. 

SMALLER DICTIONARIES. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIUNARY. (670 pp.) Square 12mo, 
78 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY, with a Latin-English Dictionary to 
Phedrue, Cornelius Nepos, and Cvesar's “Gallic War.” 
12mo, 3s 64. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSI- 
CAL DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and GEOGRAPHY. With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 
78 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTION- 
ARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 
200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. With Maps, Tilustrations, and Wvod- 
cuts. (622 pp.) Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

—O 
GREEK CLASSICS. 

The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR, for 
the Upper Forms in Schoole. By Professor Currivs, 
Edited by WM. Sxuru, LL.D. Pust 8vo, 6s. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, for the 
Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above 
work of Cuativs. 12me, 3s 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S INITIA GRJECA; a 
First Greek Course; containing Grammar, Delestus, 
Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s 61. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLAS- 
SICAL MYTHO!.OGY. With Tra: slations from the 
Ancient Poets. With 90 Woodcutz. lémo, 3s 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GR/JECA, A First 
Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, aud Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. 12.0, 3s 6d. 


MATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the 
Use of Schools. Abridged by Biomrietyp. Revised by 
Eowarps. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical 
Examination of the M aning and Etymology of Passages 
in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes. By Fisu- 
LAKE. 8yo, 12s. 


BUTTMANN’'S CATALOGUE of IRRE- 
GULAR GREEK VERBS. With all the Tenses extant 
—their Formation, Meaning, and Usage. ‘Translated, 
with Notes, by Fisunake. Post &vo, 6s. 

0: 
LATIN CLASSICS. 

The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, for 
the Upper Forms in Schools. By Wa. Surtrn, LL.D. 
Post 8yo, 6s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN 
GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower Furme. Abridged 
from the above. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI.’s FIRST LATIN 
ROOK, The Latin Accidence; including a Short 
a Prosody, with an Euglish Translation. 12mo, 
2s 6d. 











KING EDWARD VI.’s LATIN GRAM MAR, 


for the Use uf School-. 121 , 38 od. 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 


LATIN ELEGI ACS; designed for Early Proticients in 
the Art of Latin Versification. 12m », 3s Gd, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, 
Part I. A First Latin Course. A Grammar, Delectus, 
aud Exercise Book, with Voeabul wies, 12.ny, 3s 61. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, 
Part I.—Latin Rea livg-Book. An Introduction to An- 
= Mythology, Geography, Roman Aut yuitie:, and 

‘story. With Notes and a Dictionarr., 12mo, 3s 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, 
yes IIl.—Latin Poetry. 1—Easy Hexameters and 
eaters. 2—Ecloge Ovidiane. 3—Prosody and 

ete. 4—First Latin Verse Book. 12mo, 33 6d. 
pDR. WM. SMITH'S PRINCIPIA LATINA, 

‘art IV.—Latin Prose Composition, Rules of Syntax, 


with Examples, E ‘planations of Syn E 
- , Ex s of § nyms, and Exei- 
cises on the Syntax. 12mo, 33 Gd. —— ” 


" DR. WM. SMITH'S PRINCIPIA LATINA, 
; art V.—Short Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient His- 
ory, for Translation into Latin Prose. 12m », 3s. 


—_—_—— 


-———9 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HATCHARD & CO.'S JUVENILE BOOKS. 
253rd Thousand, Illustrated. 
1, The PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of the 
Earliest Religious Instruction the Lufant Mind is capable 
of receiving. Antique cloth, 2s. 
By the same Author, 21st Thousand, Illustrated. 
2. MORE ABOUT JESUS; a Sequel to 
“Peep of Day.” 18mo, 28 6d. 
123rd Thousand, Tilustrated. 
3. LINE UPON LINE; or, a Second Series 
of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is 
capable of receiving. Part L., lsmo, 2s 6d. 
98th Thousand, Illustrated. 
4. LINE UPON LINE. Part II, 18mo, 
28 6d. 


10th Thousand, Illustrated. 

5. LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the 
Histories left out in “ Line upon Line.” Tais First 
Part relates events in the times of the Patriarchs and 

the Judges, “Tue time would fail me to tell of Gideon 

and of Barak, and of Samson aud of Jephthae.”"—Heb. 
xi., 32, 18mo, 3s. 

10ch Thousand, Fifty-Two Illustrations, 

6. STREAKS of LIGHT; or, Fifty-Two 
Facts from the Bible for the Fifty-I'wo Sundays of the 
Year. 18mo, 3s. 

19th Thousand, Illustrated. 
7. READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, a 
Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. Square cloth, 2s. 
Just published. 
8. READING WITHOUT TEARS. 
IL., square cloth, 3s. 
Seventh Thousand, 12mo, cloth. 

9. TEACHING MYSELF; or, an Abridg- 

ment of “ Reading without Tears.” 
12mo, sewed, price 44. 

10. The ANGEL'S MESSAGE; 

Saviour made known to the Cottager. 

Fiftieth Thousand, Illus‘rated. 
11. NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of 
Europe described to Children. With Anecdotes. Feap., 
cloth, 5s. 


Part 


or, tho 


Twenty-Eighth Thousand, Illustrated. 

12. FAR OFF (Part I.); or, Asia Doscribed. 

With Auecdotes. Feap., cloth, 4s 6d. 
Nineteenth Thousand, Illustrated. 

13. FAR OFF (Part IL); or, Australia, 
Africa, and America Described. With Anecdotes. 
Feap., cloth, 48 6d. 

Fifteenth Thousand, Illustrated. 

14. TRACTS for CHILDREN; or, Fifty- 
Two Facts from the Bible for every Sunday in the year. 
32mo, cloth, or in a packet of 52 Tracts, price 2s. 

The BEST BOOK for FAMILY READING, 
New Elition, 22ud Thousand. 

15. LIGHT in the DWELLING; or, 2 Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels. With very short aud simple 
remarks adapted to Reading at Family Pravers, and 
arranged in 365 Sections for every Day in the Year. 
Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 83; and in 8vo, large type, 103. 
CHEAP EDITIONS of the ABOVE, for the USE of 

SCHOOLS. 
The PEEP of DAY. Limp cloth, 1s 2d. 
LINE UPON LINE. Part L, 1s 4d. 
LINE UPON LINE. Part II. [ Shortly. 


650,000 Copies of Works by this Author have been sold. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY HATCHARD AND CO., 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD AND CO., 
Booksellers to Her Royal Highness tie Princess of Wales and the Royal Family, 


Respectfully invite an Inspection of their Stock, which consists of the largest assortment in London of Religious 
Works, Illustrated Rooks for the Table, Juvenile Books and School oo Standard Works, and Books of 
Reference, in every variety of Morocco, Calf, and Cloth Bindings. And of the largest Stock of Bibles, Prayer 
Books, and Church Services, of the best quality and in the newest styles. Books sent free by rail or post. 


London: 187 Piccadilly. A Liberal Discount for Cash. 





BOOKS FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
HOME EDUCATION. 
Seventeenth Edition, feap., cloth, price 3s. 

HINTS for the IMPROVEMENT of EARLY 
EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 

“T think I may say that, of all the men we meet with, 
nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful 
or not, by their education.” —Locke. 

Fourth Edition. 

COMMON SENSE for HOUSEMAIDS. By 
Anve Fraser TytLer. 12mo, sewed, 1s; post free fur 
14 stamps. 

Eleventh Edition. 

The KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. 

48mo, sewed, 6d; post free fur 7 stamps. 
Seventh Edition. 

The TEACHER'S ASSISTANT in 
NEEDLEWORK. 48mo, price 6d each, or 53 per 
dozen ; post free for 7 stamps. 

Twenty-Fourth Edition. 
EIGHTEEN MAXIMS of NEATNESS and 


ORDER. To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
Tueresa Tipy. 18mo, sewed, price 6d; post free for 7 
stawp:. 


— 
WORKS BY MRS. SHERWOOD. 
Nineteenth Edition. 

The HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD 
FAMILY. 3 vols, 12mo, cloth, 5s, each. 

The GOLDEN GARLAND of INESTI- 
MABLE DELIGHTS. 12.0, cloth, 6s. 

The MIRROR of MAIDENS in the DAYS 
of GOOD QUEEN BE38. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

The HISTORY of HENRY MILNER: a 
Little Boy who was not Brought Up according to the 
Fashions of this World. 3 vols. 12mo, cloth. Vol L, 
5s; Vols. IT. and IIL, 6s. eash. 

The HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN: a2 
Seuss to ‘Tue History of Heury Milner.’ 12mo, cloth, 
78 6 


JULIETTA DI LAVENZA. A Tale. 18mo, 
cloth, 2s. 
VICTORIA, 12mo, 4s, 
The LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
qnaan@}es 
WORKS BY MISSA. F. TYTLER. 
Ninth Edition. 
LEILA; or, the Island, Feap., cloth, price 
mies Seventh Edition. 
LEILA in ENGLAND. Feap., cloth, price 
sae Fifth Edition. 
LEILA at HOME. Fcap., cloth, 4s 6d. 
13th E lition. 
MARY and FLORENCE; or, Grave and Gay. 
Feap., cloth, 4s 6d. 
Sixth Edition. 


MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. 
Feap., cloth, price 6s, 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's writings 
are especially valuable for their religious spirit. She 
has taken a just position between the Rationalism of 
the last generation and the Puritanism of the present, 
while the perfect nature and true art with which she 
sketches from juvenile I.fe, show powers which might be 
more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be better be- 
stowed.” —Quurterly Keview. 





Chief Office: 
City Office : 


the Forces, 8 Warwick Square. 


Inn Fields. 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 


(Late HOOKHAM’'S LIBRARY, Established 103 Years.) 
1 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
52 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Manchester Branch: 25 CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Depots in all the principal Cities and Towns. 
Directors. 
The Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Chaplain-General to | ROBERT BELL, Esq, F.R.S.L., 14 York 


Street, Portman Square. 


JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Esq., 59 Lincoln's | ANDREW C. BARNARD, Esq., the Palace, 


Hampton Court. 


The Rey. WILLIAM LAW, Marston Trussell Rectory, Market Harborough. 





GUARANTEED SUPPLY OF ALL THE NEW BOOKS IMMEDIATELY. 
The New Book List, Sale List, Terms, and all particulars forwarded free on application to 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, Jun., Secretary and General Manager. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
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ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTIONS to LATIN PROSE, 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Nineteenth Edition, 


carefully revised and much improved. 12mo, 33. nie 
The object of this work is to evable the youngest boys to master the principal 
difficulties of the Latin language by easy steps. At first only the third person sin- 
gular of afew tenses of the verb and one case of a noun are used, the dependent 
words in the sentence being gradually introduced. Each lesson in Grammar is 
followed by a Vocabulary, an Exercise in English for translation into Latin, and one 
in Latin for translation into English, the work thus forming an easy progressive 
Grammar, Exercise, and C us:ruing Bok. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES to HENRY’S FIRST 
LATIN BOOK. By G. Brrksecx Hiit, B.A, Oxon., one of the Head Masters of 
Bruce Castle School. 2s. 

In many schools where ‘‘ Henry's First Latin Book " is used, a want of additional 
exercises has been felt. This it is now intended to supply by a little book merely 
supplementary, containing no new rules, and but few new words. The sentences 
are chiefly translations from some Latin author, by far the greater part of the phrases 
having been taken from Czar, Cicero, Livy, and Sallust. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 
Intended as a Sequel to ‘‘Henry’s First Latin Book.” ‘Yenth Edition, 
revised. 4s. 


HISTORIZ ANTIQUZ EPITOME, from Cornelius 
Nepos, Justin, &e. With English Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, 
Geographical Lists, &c. Seventh Edition. 4s. 

“This work is an epitome of Grecian, Persian, and Roman History, chronolo- 
gically arranged. The chapters in Roman history from Eutropius are intended to 
be read first, being sufficientiy easy for a pupil who has been through * Henry's 
nw Latin Book.” Historical questions on the different periods with auswers are 
added.” 


A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS, containing Fifteen Maps, 
coloured in outline, intended as a Cowpanion to the “ Historie Antique 
Epitome.” 8yo., 7s 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I.; with Critical Questions 
and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Fourth Editioa. 
12mo, 4s. 

The object of this work is to accustom the pupil to make himself acquainted with 
the style of the author he is reading, and to note the peculiarities and differences of 
construction of Latin authors. For this purp»se, questions on the arraugement and 
construction of sentences and on the usage and meanings of words are given for 
each chapter, followed by an exercise in which the different idioms are introduced. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Part I. Fourteenth Edition. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

The rules for the government and arrangement of words, and the idioms of the 
Latin language, are illustrated by examples from the best authors: these are to be 
imitated in the exercises that follow, which are so arranged that the rules are im- 
pressed on the memory by very frequent repetition. Much attention has been paid 
to Synonymes, and to the Subjauctive in oblique narration, and with Relatives 
and Relative Adverbs. Throughout the book one object is steadily kept in view, that 
of making the general cunstruction of seatences of more importauce than the mere 
government of cases. 


LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Third Edition. 4s. 

The object of this work is to sup; ly boys with an easy collection of short passages 
as an excercise book for those who have gone once, at least, through the First Part 
of the editor's “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition,” 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Part If. Con:aining the Doctrine of LATIN PARTICLES, 
with Vocabulary, an Antibarbarus, &c. Fourth Elition. 8vo, 8s. 


GROTEFEND'S MATERIALS for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. Translated from the German, with Notes and Excursuses. Third 
Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d. The Key, 4s. 

In this work historical extracts and dialogues have been selected for translation, 
accompanied by foot-notes on the construction and words to be used. At}the end are 
some valuable Excursuses on the Latin Adverbs, Conjuuctions, Particles, &c., and 
on the meauing of words and distiuctiou of Syaonymes. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. From the Swedish of Bojesen. 
Translated from Dr. Hoffa's German Version by the Ven. Archdeacon PauL. 
Second Edition. 33 6. 

Rivinerons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Fcurth and Cnesper Edition, considerably revised, prics 3s 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN VERSE 
COMPOSITION. By Tucmas Kercurver Arnotp, M.A. late Rector of 
Lyndov, and furmerly Fellow cf Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This work supposes the pupil to be already capable of composing verses easily 
when the “full sense” is given. Its object is to facilitate his transition to original 
composition in Elegiacs and Hexameters, aud to teach him to compose the Alcaic 
and Sapphic stanzas; explanations and a few exerc’ses are also given on the other 
Horatian metres. A short Poetical Phraseology is added. 

In the present Edition the whole work has been corrected, ths translations being 
carefully compared with the originals. ‘The Alcaicsand Sapphics have been arranged 
in stanzas, and each kind of verse placed in a separate chapter, the old numbers of 
the exercires being preserv d for convenience in use. Other improvements have 
been made which it is heped will +dd to its value. 

By the same Author. 


A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Eighth Edition. 2s. 
A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Part II., containing Additional 


Exercises in Hexameters and Penta nete.s. Svcoud Edition. is. 


GRADUS ad PARNASSUM NOVUS. 8vo, 10s 64d. 
Contents :—1l, A separate Notice of each Meaning of the Word treated. 2. A 
careful selection of Synonymes, or Quasi-Synonymes, under each Meaning. 3. 
R. careful selection of Appropriate Epithets and Purases, but uo ready-made 
ines, 

Rivinerons, London, Oxford, ond Cambridge. 


——_____ 
ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTIONS to the GREEK 
LANGUAGE. 


The FIRST GREEK BOOK; onthe Plan of *“ Henry's Fj 
Latin Book.” Fifth Edition. 12:no, 5s. First 
This is at once an easy Grammar, Construing, and Exerciss Book: each _ 
is fullowed by a vocabulary and exercises for translation into English and fe 
the rules for accentuation are gradually introduced into the 1 ssous, so that the reek; 
is accustomed from tie very beginning to write Greek words with their Ln 
accents. Paradigms of declension and conjugations are given, portions aul rt 
are to be learnt with each lesson. Syntactical rules and differencas of idiom an 
added. M2 are 


The SECOND GREEK BOOK (on the same Plan); con 
taining an Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Formatio ? 
Greek Derivatives, 53 6d. a of 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK aocgr. 


DENCE; with Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Seventh EJition. 80, 58 6d. 


MADVIG'S SYNTAX of the GREEK LANGUag 
especially of the Attic Dialect, for the use of Schools. Tran-lated from th 
German by the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A.; with an Appendix on the ‘Greek 
Purticles, by the Translator. 8vo, 83 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PRogp 
COMPOSITION, Tenth Edition. Svo, 5s 6d. 

“The Syntax is broken up into short lessons, each followel by a voe vbulary and 
exercise, and preceded by model sentences in Greek, containing examplag of the 
rules, whilst eaci exercise contains many examples of the back rales, so that b 
imitation and very frequent repetition they may be thorough|y impresse upon the, 
mind. The pupil thus gradually learns the niceties of the language, whilst one 
object is steadily kept in view, that of mating the general construction of sen tences 
of more importance than the mere government of cases, 


A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for the POEMS of 
HOMER, and the HOMERID ; illastrating the Domestic, Religious, Political 
and Military Condition of the Heroic Age. With an explination of the mogt 
difficult passages. Translated from the German of Crusius. Second Edition, 
12mo, 9s. 

A prospectus may be had of the Publishers. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON, founded on a work prepared by J. W. FRagERSDORFr, Ph.D, of 
the Taylor Institution, Oxford. Revised, enlarged, aud improved by the Rey 
T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., and the Rev. Hexry Browne, M.A. Third Edition, 
thorougbly revised. 8vo, 2is. ? 

A prospectus may be had of the Publishers. 

A HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. From the 
French of A. Pitton, Librarian of the Biblioth@que Roya’, Paris. 42mo, 63 64. 

A HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. By Pro. 
fessor Bosesen. Translated from the German Versiun of De. tloffs, by the Vea. 
Archdexcon Paut. With Notes and Questions. Second E:litio., 33 64, 


The ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook for Students; 
from the German of WirzscuaxEL, by the Veu. Archdeacon PavuL. Witha Play 
of a Greek Theatre. 43. 


Rivinarons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





GREEK SCHOOL CLASSICS, with English Notes, selected 
and origina). Edited by the Rev. T. K. Annoip, M.A,, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and other competeat scholars. 


XENOPHON'S Cyropzedia (Selections from), with Vocabulary, form- 
ing “ The Tuird Greek Book.” 33 6d. 

XENOPHON’S Anabasis. 6s 6d. 

HOMER for Beginners, comprising the First Three Books. 3s 6d. 

HOMER'S Iliad, entire. 12s. 

HOMER’S Iliad, Books I. to IV., with a Critical Introduction, and 
copious Notes. 7s 64. 

HERODOTUS. PartI. 3s 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book the First, 5s 6d. Book the Second, 4s 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES. The Olynthiac Orations, 3s. The Oration on the 
Crown, 43 6d. The Philippic Orations, 4s. 

JESCHINES against Ctesiphon. 4s. 

SOPHOCLES. The Ajax, 3s. The Philoctetes, 3s. Tho Cdipus 
Tyrannus, 43. Tie (2dipus Co'oneus, 4s. Tue Antigone, 4s. 

EURIPIDES. The Hecuba. The Hippolytus. The Baccha, The 
Medea. The Iphigenia in Tauris. 33 each. 

ARISTOPHANES. The Clouds, 3s 6d. The Birds, 3s 6d. 

*,* A complete list of Mr. KERCHEVER ARNOLD'S School Books may be had 

gratis and post free. 
Rivrixarons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





STUDY of HEBREW. 
The FIRST HEBREW BOOK; adapted for Self-Tuition, and 


containing an Accidence, with Vocabularies and Exercises, the latter printed for 
the most part in both Hebrew and English characters. By the ‘ate Kev. T. K. 
ArNotp, M.A., Author of “ Heury's First Latin Book,” &c. Third Edition. 
l2ino, 7s 6d. 

A KEY to the EXERCISES in the FIRST HEBREW 
BOOK. Edited by the Rev. Heyry Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey. Secund 
Elition, 3s 6d. 

The SECOND HEBREW BOOE;; containing the Book of 
Geuesis, with Syutax, Vocabulary, and Grammatical Commentary. By the late 
Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., and the Rev. H. browne, M.A. La 12.20, 93. 

Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





LATIN SCHOOL CLASSICS, with English Notes and 
Iniroductious, partly or gina!, but principally selected from the best German 
Com nentators. Edited by the Rev. I. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Fellow of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambrid ze. 

HISTORLE ANTIQUE EPITOME, from Nepos, Justin, &.; with 
Rules for Cousiruinz Questions, &e. ds. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part L, with Questions and Answers, and 
Imitative Exere ses. 43 

OVID. Part I, from the Elegiac Poems. 2s 6d. 

OVID. Part IL., from the Metamorphoses. 5s. 

VIRGIL'S JEneid. 6s. 

HORACE (his complete works), 7s. 

CICERO. Selected Orations, 4s. Selected Epistles, 5s. The Tus- 
culan Disputations, 5s 6d. De Finibus, 53 éd. De senectute, 23 6d. 

SALLUST’S Jugurthine War. 3s 6d. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo piace, London. 


In the press, New Edition, enlarged, price 21s. 
NAUTICAL TABLES, for ‘he Use of British Seamen. 
By James Inman, D.D., late Professsor at the Royal Naval College, P urismouth. 
Revised and enlarged by the iutroduction of Jables of half log. haversine, 
log. differences, &c.; witha more compendious method of Working a Lunar, 
and a Catalogue of Latitudes and Longitudes of Places on the Seaboard, frou 
the latest Authorities, by the Rev. J. W. INMAN. 
Also, by the same Author and F litor. 
A TREATISE on NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth Edition. 7s. 
Rivrinotons, Waterloo place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 





Second Edition, revised, 33 6d. 
HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of Religious 
Informatioa respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Bouk, the Church, te 
Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &., &. By the Key. Joun Hexat 
Buon, M.A., F.S.A, Autuor of “A Curistiau View of Curistian History. 
Rivinetoxs: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTIONS to GERMAN and FRENCH. 


e FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on the Plan of ‘‘ Henry's 
First Latin B wk.” By the Rev. T. K. Arnon, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and W. FRaEDERSDORFF, 
Pb.D., late Professor of Modern Languages at Queen's College, Belfast. Fifth 
Edition. 12mo, 5s 6d. 

This work (on the same plan as “ Henry's First Latin Book’’) is at once a Grammar, 
Exercise, and Construing Bouk; the Pupil is led by exsy steps to gain a fair know- 
jedge of the idioms of the langnage, aud acquires an extensive vocabulary. It is 
jntended especially for Classical Schools. 

KEY to the EXERCISES, By Dr. Fracpersporrr. Taird Elition. 2s 61. 


A READING COMPANION to the FIRST GERMAN 


BOOK, containing Extracts from the best Authors, with Vocabulary and Ex- 
planatary Notes. By the same Editors. Second Edition. 4s. 


SECOND GERMAN BOOK; a Syntax and Etymolo- 
gical Vocabulary, with copious Reading Lessons aud Exercises. Edited by Dr. 
FRAEDERSDORFF. 63 6d. 

KEY to the SECOND GERMAN BOOK. 1s. 
The FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the same Plan as the 


First German Book. By the Rev. T. K. Annoup, M.A. Fifth Edition. 5s 6d. 
KEY to the EXERCISES, By M. DeLitie. Third Editiou. 2s td. 


Rivixcrons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of ** A. K. H. LB.” 
On Wednesday, the 15th inst. will be published, complete iu 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 3s 6d, cloth. 

RITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, selected 
0 from Essays coutributed by“ A. K. H. B.” to Fraser's Magazine in the Years 
1856-59. 

The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, First Series, with 
41 Woodcut Illustrations, 123 6d. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, Second Series, in crown 
Svo, 38 6d. 

LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. Third Edition, 3s 6d. 

The COMMON -PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. 
Second Edition, 3s Gi. 

The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON, Second 
Series, 3s 6d. 

The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, Second 
Edition, 3s 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a UNI- 
VERSITY City, just published, price 33 6u. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, revised, in 8vo, price 33 6d. 
TATIONAL FINANCE and CURRENCY: the Bank Acts 
of 1797, 1819, and 1814; with the Operation of Gain cr Loss of Gold and 
Panics in Peace and War. By Evwarv Nogvoy. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row. 





ANEW NOVEL.—Just published, feap. 8vo, neatly bound, price 5s. 
ALMENY; or, the LAIRD’S SECRET. A story of great 
interest, fu l of incidents, and displaying a knowledge of character and of the 
Ritualictic tendency of the present age unsurpassed by any work of fiction published 
this season. By Jang H. Jamixson, Autbor of “ Lost aud Found,” &e. 
London: Cuarnies Grirrin and Co., Staticners’ Hall Court, and all booksellers 
and railway stations. 





PROFESSOR D'ARCY THOMPSON. 
CALAE NOVAE; or, a Ladder to Latin. A new Latin 
Exercise-Book four Grammar Schools. By DArcy W. THomupsoyx, Professor 
Queen's College, Galway ; Queen’s University in Irelaud. 45) pp., t2imo cloth, 4s 6d. 
By the same Author. 
LATIN GRAMMAR for ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
cloth, 2s. 
Witniams and Norcars, 14 Henrietta street, Coveut Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


12mo, 





Just published, 8v¥o, price 3-. 
MHE ORIGIN, MISSION, and DESTINY of MAN: with 
Miscellaneous Papers on Taxation, &. By Lawrexce Hexworrn, Esq., of 
Liverpool. 
Witttams and Noroarr, 14 H-urieita street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the Books advertised in this day's Spectator are in circulation, or on 
sile, at MUDIL's SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh copies ef all the principal Books of 
the Season continue tu be added as the demand increases, aud ample supplies are 
provided of all the best Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FirstClass Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commeucing at any date. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 





CAPTAIN SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


GERMANY, from the BALTIC to the ADRIATIC : 
WITH REFERENCES TO THE LATE WAR. 
As Recoustituted by the Results of the Late War. 
By Captain SPENCER. 
Illustrated by Tin'ed Pictures, containing Portyaits of the Chief Actors in the War, 
from Puotographs. 
Gzorce RovtLepGE and Sons, the Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


Ip > UNAsTRee 7 AryY + 
T HE LAW COURTS and the NATIONAL GALLERY.— 
6 The BUILDER of 1HIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains Engravings of 
Cotman Church Architeciure—View of a London Cork Warehouse—Cheap Concrete 
oe With view and plan—The Designs for the new Law Courts—Full Descrip- 
ot the Natioual Galiery Desigus—Mr. Gambier Parry on Stained Glass—The 
mite of Alexander Smith, poet—1 ist of rize-Gainers for Art Workwanship—aud 
1} us other Papers—with all the Sanatory ard Art News Foreign and Domestic.— 
ork street, Covent Garden, W.C., and ail newsmen in the United Kingdom 








MACMILLAN AND C0.’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


en 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: 
Its ANTECEDENTS and its INCIDENTS. 
By H. M. HOZIER, Military Correspondent of the Times with tue Prussian Army 


during the German Cau paign of 1366. 
With Mays and Plans. 


A MONTH IN RUSSIA, 


DURING the MARRIAGE of the CZAREWITCH. 
By EDWARD DICEY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
With Photographic Portraits. (Shortly. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. 


By R. CHENEVIX TiiENCH, D.D., Arcibishop of Dublin. 


THE WATER OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Rector of Eversley, Rrofesior of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Queen aud the Prince 
of Wales. (Ja the press. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, Author of “ lirst Forms of Vegetation.” Crown 8yvo. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. Pn 


For the Higher Classes in Grammar Schools, being a revised and 
enlarged Edition of “ An Elementary Latin Grammar.” 
By H. J. ROBY, M.A., lite Fellow and Cl issical Lecturer of St. John's College, 


( Nearly ready. 


(In the press. 


Cambridge. (Jn the press. 
MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. 
With Illustrations. 
By J. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.RS. (Shortly. 


A VISIT TO SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


By SOPHIA JEX BLAKE, 


ON SOME OF THE PRESENT NEEDS OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


A LECTURE delivered to the Leeds’ Church Institute, on Jan. 13, 1867. 


By the Rev. A. BARRY, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham College ; and published by 
rcquest of the Council of the Institute. 
Price ls. 


Macmi.ian and Co., London. 


(In the press. 


[In a few days. 





THE PROGRESS OF ENGLAND. 


A POEM. 
Edinburgh: Writram P, Niwmo; London: Smrxiy, Marsnart, and Co. 





NOTICE.—This day is published, in 3 vols. Svo, 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of KING GEORGE 


the THIRD, With Original Letters of the Kisg, and other unpublished MSS. 
By J. Heneaae Jesse, Author of “ The Court of England under the Stuarts,’ £c. 


“ Mr. Jesse's volumes are brimfal of amusement and interest.” —Speclator. 
“Mr, Jesse’s book is one to be eagerly read and enjoyed, to a degree rarely experi- 
enced in the perusal of English memoirs.’—AMorning Post. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., profusely illustrated, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 12s. 
The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited by Andrew Halli- 
pay. Contributed by Thirty Authors of Eminence, ani Illustrated by T'weny 
celevrated Artists, the desigus engrave] by fourteen of the best Engravers of 
the day. ‘To be had at every Library iu the kingdom 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 
FROM WATERLOO to the PENINSULA. By G. A. Sala, 
Author of * My Diary in Amevica,” ec. 2 vols, | Ready this day. 
Ready this day, in 1 vol., priee 12s. 
The BATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. By Edward Dicey, 
Author of “ Rome iu 1860,” &e. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “RUNNING the GAUNTLET,” “ KISSING 
the ROD,” &e. 
The FORLORN HOPE. A Novel. By Edmund Yates. 
In 3 vols. 
This day is ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
The LOVE THAT KILLS. The New Novel. By W. G. 
Wixts, Author of “Tue Wite's Kvidenve.” 
Tins_eY Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The TRAVELLING POST OFFICE” ia 
“MUGBY JUNCTION.” 
The CLIVES of BURCOT. By Hesba Stretton. In 3 vols. 
Ready this day. 
This day is ready at every Library, in three vols. 
JESSIE'S EXPIATION. A Novel. By Oswald Boyle. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW and POPULAR NOVELS, 


at every Library in the kingdom. 

The FORLORN HOPE. By Eomounp Yares. 3 vols. 

DAcIA SINGLETON. By the Author of “ What Money Can't Do,” &e. 

PAUL MASSIE. A Romance. 3 vola. 

BUNT, NOL BROKEN. By Geouoe MAnvitte Fens. 3 vols. 
JESSLK'S EXPIATION. A Novel. By Uswacp Boyiy. 3 vols. . 
The LOVE THAT KILLS. A Novel. “By W. G. Witts, Author of “ The Wils’a 

Evidence.” 3 vols. Just ready. 

MORE THAN A MATCII. By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 
TinsLey Broruexs, 13 Catherine sireet. 


3 vols. 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—o. 
A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 
GREAT HAREFIELD. 1 vol. To be had at all 


Libraries. 
“A book with a great deal of cleverness in it. Near’y all the satirical touches—and 
they sparkle everywhere—are keen, truthful, and brilliant.”—Siéar. 
PROFESSOR SHAIRP. 


JOHN KEBLE: an Essay on the Author of “The 
Christian Year.” By J. C. Saarnr, Professor of Humanity. S:. Andrew's. Re- 
printed from tLe North British Review, with Additions. 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 3s. 

LORD KINLOCH. 

STUDIES for SUNDAY EVENING. By Lord Kivy- 
xocn, Author of “The Circie of Christian Doctrine” and * Time’s Tre.sure.” 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

E. DUNBAR DUNBAR. 
A SECOND SERIES of SOCIAL LIFE in FORMER 


DAYS. Illustrated by Letters and Family Papers. By E. Duxpag Dunbar. 


Demy 8vo., 7s 6d, 
é PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
HOMER and the ILIAD. In Three Parts: Part I. 


Homeric Dissertations. II. Tue liad in English Verse. ILL Commentary, 
Philological and Archmological. B; Jonn Stuart Beiackie, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. 4 vols. demy 8vo, 423. 


On DEMOCRACY: a Lecture delivered to the Work- 
ing Men's Institute, Edinburgh, on January 3,18¢7. By Jonn Sruart Buackte, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Elinturgh. Sixth Edition, 1s. 

J. H. BRIDGES. 


FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU and COLBERT. 


By J. H. Brivces, M.B., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxfurd. 1 vol. small 8vo, 


7s 6d. 
REV. DR. HANNA. 
The PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. Wittiam Hanna, 


D.D., LL.D., Anthor of “Tne Last of Our Lord’s Passion,” “The Forty Days 
after Our Lord's Resurrection,” and “Tte Earlier Years of Our Lord.” 1 vol. 


feap. 80, 52. 
4 M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 
STUDIES in EUROPEAN POLITICS. By Movnrt- 


stuart E. Grant Durr, Member for the Elgin District of Burghs. Demy 8vo, 
d 


10s 6d. 
LADY HARRIETT ST. CLAIR. 
DAINTY DISHES: aCollection of Receipts collected 
by Lady Haraiert Sr. Cuarr. Fifth Elition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s éd. 
“ True to its tide; but shows that ‘dishes’ may be ‘dainty’ without being costly 
or elaborate, with nothing but who!esome ingredients to begin with, and del.cate 
management in the cooking." —Evaminer. 


The AUTHOR of “BASIL ST. JOHN.” 
LOVE and DUTY: a Story of English Life. I vol. 


8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 123. 
BARON LIEBIG. 

The DEVELOPMENT of SCIENCE AMONG 
NATIONS. By Baron Jusrus Liente, F.R.S., President of the Royal Academy 
of Science at Munich, Member of the French Lustitute, &c., dc. 1s, 

JAMES MONCREIFF, MP. 
The EXTENSION of the SUFFRAGE: an Address 


delivered in the Music Hall on December 10, 1866. By James Moncreirr, 
E-q., M.P., Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 1s. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
LIFE and WORK at the GREAT PYRAMID, 


during the Months of January, February, March, and Apri!, A.D. 1865, with a 
Discussion of their Value and Meaning (Ilustrated with 36 Piates and several 
Woodents). By C. Prazzi Suyrn, F.RS.S.L. and F., F.RAS., F.RSS.A., Hon. 
M., LE., Scot., P.S. Ed., and R.AAS. Munich and Palermo, Professor of 
Practical Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh, and Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland. 3 vols. demy 8vo. (In February. 


WANDERINGS of a NATURALIST in INDIA, 
the WESTERN HIMALAYAS, and CASHMERE. By Dr. A. L. Avams, of the 
22nd Regiment. 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 


ON ARCHAIC SCULPTURING of CUPS and 


CIRCLES upon STONES and RO“KS in SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, fe By 
Sir J. Y. Simpsoy, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., Vice-President of the Suc.c:y of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, &c., &e. 1 vol. small 4to, with Illustrations. 


A QUIET NOOK. By Joun Rvrrint1, Author of 
“Dr. Antonio.” Feap. 8vo. 


The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of WALES, con- 


taining the Kymric Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM fF. SKENE. 2 vois. demy 8vo. 


The DYNAMICAL THEORY of HEAT. By P. G. 


Tart, Professor of Natural Philos phy in the University of Edinburgh. 


A HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Avert Scnwecier. Translated aud Annotated by J. Hurcninson 
SwiktiNGo, Author of the “ Secret of Hegel.” 

SALES ATTICI; or, Proverb Wisdom of the Athenian 
Drama. By D'Aacy Wentwortu Tuompsoy, Professor of Greek, Queea's Col- 
lege, Gulway. Feap. vo. 

The SERMON on the MOUNT. By the Rev. 
Watrter C. Surin, Author of “ The Bishop's Wal!, and other Poems, by Orwell,” 
avd * Hymus cf Christ and Christian Life.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 

0. 

Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Princes street. 
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NEW WORKS, 


— 
SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


1848-1866. By the Right Hon. B. Disraevt, M.P., Chancellor of 
8vo, 12s. P = Exchequer 


2. 
On the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTI. 


TUTION, from the Reign of Henry VII. to the present Time. B 
Russevt. Fourth Edition. Crowu 8vo, 6s. ¥ Sous Earl 


3. 
WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL, M.P. People’s 


Editions :-— 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 2 vols., 9s. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 2s, 
On LIBERTY, 1s 4d. 


4. 
On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENG. 


LAND. By Acpuevus Topp. 2 vols. 8vo. [Vol. I. in February. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By Hevry Tuows 


Buckie. Fifth Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s, 


6 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 
a of so gg ALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. Hf. Lecky, M.A. Tuirg 
Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 25. 


7. 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By CuaRces MenivaLe, B.D, Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 8vo, 433, 


8 
HISTORY of the CITY of ROME, from its Founda. 


tion to the Sixteenth Century of the Curistian Era. By Tuomas H, Dyeg 
LL.D. vo, 15s. 


9 


Lord MACAULAY’S WORKS. Library Editioa, 


Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYaN. 8 vols. 8vo, Portrait, £5 5s. 


10. 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLE. 


SIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 78 61. 
(Nearly ready. 


1. 
Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. ols. I. t IV. 


12. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the 


Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By Joun Cuark Mansumay. Vole. 
I. and IL, 15s. 


13. 


The WILD ELEPHANT. By Sir James Exersoy 


Tennent, Ba t., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, with 22 Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 


14, 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wooo, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition, with about 140 WooJcut Iilustrations, 819, 


15. 
The COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of FRANCE. 


By Freperick Marty. Crown 8vo, with Three Maps, 73 6.1 


1¢, 
ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM; with a General 
Preface ou the Tendencies of Religiou in Eng'and. By Archbish »p Manntxe. 
(Nearly ready. 


17. 

A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the Form of 
Question and Answer. By Georce W. Cox, M.A., Elitor of Brimde’s “ Dic 
tionary of Science, Literature, aad Art.” Fetp. 8vo. (Oa Friday aect 

18, 


MEMOIRS of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. 


By Joun Crank Marsumay. Third dition, complete iy 1 vol., crown v0. with 
Portrait, 5-. (In Fevraary 


19. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


Fifth Edition. Edited by Wyarr Parworru. With nearly 40) additional Wool- 
cuts by O. Jewitt. 8yvo, 528 Gd. (Nearly ready. 


20, 
Dr. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. Vol. L,now ready, in Two Paris. 4tu, £3 10s. 





——0 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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